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LIFE PRESIDENTS IN SESSION 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting Opens in New York--William A. Law Is 
Presiding Officer | 


KERR RESIDED over by William A. Law, president 
: MY of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
A} §=6opany as chairman, the nineteenth annual 

convention of the Association of Life In- 

surance Presidents came to order at the 

Hotel Astor, New York city, this morning. 
The keynote of this, the greatest meeting of 
its kind in the insurance world, was “The Underwriting of a 
New Era of American Progress,” a highly suitable subject at 
this time. Not confined to the life insurance business 
itself for their grasp of national problems which can be entirely 
or partially solved by life insurance, the members of the Presi- 
dents’ Association had prevailed upon outstanding figures in 
finance, government and commerce to appear and present their 
thoughts on various interesting topics. 

For instance, the question of tax reform, of such vital im- 
portance to the public and to the institution of life insurance, 
was slated for discussion by Hon. David A. Reed, United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania. The stability and earning 
power of the railroads as national assets were described by 
Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific System, who stated 
that the fifty-two life insurance companies which have 93 per 
cent of the total admitted assets of all life insurance companies 
in the United States last year held $2,109,621,000 worth of 
railroad securities. This vast sum represented 21 per cent of 
those companies’ assets. 

Mr. Law’s address as chairman, which is fully summarized on 
another page of this issue of THE SPECTATOR, gave his hearers 
an accurate understanding of the tremendous progress made by 
life insurance as compared with the development in other in- 
dustries. He stressed the necessity for co-operation between 





life insurance and other forms of national and individual enter- 
prise and said that “The function of life insurance is to help 
the average family, the average firm or corporation, to meet its 
financial peak load.” Also he told his hearers that “We should 
have one great thought in the background. That is, that, as we 
sense the need of co-operation as a fundamental of future na- 
tional development, we have every assurance of continued pro- 
gress in the genius of our people for co-operation as exemplified 
by the achievements of our great enterprise, the institution of 
American life insurance.” 

The room where the convention is being held was crowded 
even before the hour when the sessions were to begin and 
throughout the morning company men and agency executives 
continued to arrive. A luncheon was held at noon at which all 
those who had listened to the morning’s proceedings were pres- 
ent, and a similar function is scheduled for tomorrow. 

A very noteworthy address delivered this morning was that 
of Thomas I. Parkinson, vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, who took “Legislative 
Contribution to Progress” as his topic and made clear the man- 
ner in which statutes and legal measures affect the conduct of 
a business and, in fact, color the whole thought-fabric of a 
nation. This address, together with others delivered today, 
is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 

The response of the life insurance companies to the nation’s 
demand for funds was described by Robert W. Huntington, 
president of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
who gave a masterly outline of the extent to which life insur- 
ance moneys act as a mass stabilizer and make possible the de- 
velopment of industry and national wealth, 
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Actuaries’ Opinions on the American Men Mortality Table 
as a Legal Valuation Standard for Life Policies 


HE question as to whether the American Men Mortality 
Table should be made permissive as a legal valuation 
standard for life insurance policies has engaged the 
attention of actuaries, insurance commissioners and company 
officials throughout the country ever since it was first agitated. 
With a view to learning the real feeling of the companies’ actu- 
aries THE SPECTATOR has communicated with the leading in- 
dividuals in the field of life insurance endeavor and here, and 
in subsequent issues, will present the replies received. 
Robertson G. Hunter, second vice-president and actuary of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Des Moines, 
has the following comment to make: 


[To THE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR] 

I am in receipt of your letter of November 20th in which you ask 
for my views regarding the question “Should the American Men Mor- 
tality Table Be Made Permissive as a Legal Valuation Standard ?” 

The arguments for and against the adoption of the American Men 
Mortality Table as a permissive standard of valuation are now so well 
known that all an actuary needs to say is that he is for or against its 
adoption and his views are immediately apparent and need no further 
elucidation. I am whole-heartedly for the adoption of the American 
Men Mortality Table and in saying that I believe I have said enough 
but for the sake of your symposium [| shall state one or two of the rea- 
sons for my opinion. 

The American Experience Table is wholly out of joint with the pres- 
ent mortality experience and with the mortality we are likely to ex- 
perience in the future. Its continued use befogs not only the mind of 
the layman but also many of the insurance professions and makes them 
draw erronecus conclusions that are harmful to the insurance business. 

The use of the-American Experience Table indirectly establishes a 
minimum premium by legislation. That is economically unsound. The 
public should not be compelled to pay a larger price for their insur- 
ance than that at which the insurance companies are willing to purvey 
it. 

The American Men Table or at least a table somewhat similar is being 
used today in determining the net cost of insurance in participating com- 
panies. Why then should it be prohibited to companies that are issuing 
non-participating policies? 

The lesson that I have learned from reading the history of life insur- 
ance is that it is the part of wisdom to discard a table of mortality 
when it is shown that it is no longer a good measuring rod and put in 
its place a modern instrument. 


W. R. Halliday, actuary of the Southern States Life Insur- 
ance Company, Atlanta, believes that “If any change is to be 
made, it is neither urgent nor, as yet, clearly defined.” His 
opinion is given in this letter: 


[To THE Epiror or THE SPECTATOR] 

In reply to yours of the 20th instant, the views of this company may 
be summarized as follows: 

The younger and smaller life insurance companies are likely to resist 
the proposed change. Their present premium income can not be reduced 
seriously, as the mortality savings provided by the premiums based on 
the American Table are required as a margin of safety. 

Take the case of a smaller company operating in a territory where 
the lower mortality of the new A. M. table is not realized. It is put 
in an unfair position against the competition of a company with country- 
wide connections. The smaller company must face its own mortality 
record. The larger company uses the mortality gains of other States to 
charge premiums less than cost in the restricted territory of the other. 





Obviously the smaller company is getting an unfair deal. 

While the rate of mortality is undergoing a change the new table 
does not appear to be the most useful for our company. The departure 
from the American table is in our experience more marked at the older 
than at the younger ages. 

The insurance business is in a state of transition. The writing of 
non-medical business on a large scale may affect the future experience 
in ways not yet foreseen. If any change is to be made it is neither 
urgent nor as yet clearly defined. 

The possibility that the American Men Mortality Table, if 
made permissive, might allow certain companies too much lati- 
tude is brought out in the following communication, received 
from A. C. Washburne, actuary of the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company, Pittsfield: 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR] 

With reference to the question “Should American Men Mortality 
Table Be Made Permissive as a Legal Valuation Standard?” permit me 
to suggest 

SAFETY FIRST 

The American Men Mortality Table is accurate; a table which follows 
average experience very closely. However, the question is not the ac- 
curacy but the safety of the table. 

To be safe for insurances the standard should be based upon mortality 
in excess of actual experience and upon an interest rate lower than that 
which will be earned. Quoting the late David Parks Fackler, “A table 
which is safe for annuities is certainly unsafe for insurances, and vice 
The American Men Table is safe for annuities,—more favor- 
able, upon 3 per cent and 3% per cent interest assumptions, than the 
McClintock Annuity Table,—same rates. It is, therefore, unsafe for 
insurances. The table lacks the mortality safety factor and, if made 
permissive, would allow certain companies to “sail too close to the 
wind.” 

The status of the Bankers Life Company with regard to 
the question of the adoption of the American Men Mortality 
Table is pointed out in the following letter from E. McConney, 
actuary of that organization: 

[To THE Epitor or THE SPECTATOR] 

I am in receipt of your letter of November 20th, asking me to com- 
ment on the American Men Mortality Table. 

All of the level premium business of the Bankers Life Company is on 
the annual dividend basis and the mortality element in the dividend is 
based on our own experience, which is somewhat like the American 
Men experience. 

As the difference in reserve between the two tables is almost negligible, 
it would make very little difference to this company whether or not the 
new table is made permissive. Consequently, I have not given careful 
enough study to the question to make any comment for publication. 

John Fithrer, vice president and actuary of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company, New York, is inclined to want to 


leave well enough alone. He writes: 


versa.” 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE SpECTATOR] 

In answer to your letter of the 25th instant, I regret to have to 
state that I have not looked closely enough into the question of the ad- 
visability or not of replacing the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality by the American Men Table, as a better exponent of American 
Mortality for use by Life Insurance Companies, to express a definite 
opinion. Personally, I am inclined toward adeherence to the principle 
that it is best to let “‘well enough alone,” but if the change is to come, 
the Companies should be allowed sufficient time, say from three to five 
years, to prepare themselves for it. 
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A FEDERAL PISTOL LAW? 
AWMAKING is perhaps the ruling 
passion of the people of the United 
States. “There ought to be a law about 
it” is a phrase heard with greater fre- 
quency than common sense justifies. In- 
dividual and corporate freedom is often 
seriously curtailed by well-intentioned 
legislation that lacks a basis in logic. In 
at least one State it is still against the 
law to ride in a trolley-car, automobile 
or railroad train on Sunday. The statute 
has never been repealed and its practical 
enforcement is now an impossiblity. 
Viewing the crime records of the dif- 
ferent States and reading about fatal ac- 
cidents caused by death-dealing weapons, 
many persons cry out for a Federal law 
which would prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of pistols. They point to the 
inter-State traffic in pistols which is now 
at the mercy of regulations made by 
forty-eight separate State legislatures, rep- 
resenting as many varying and divergent 
ideas on the subject. What is permitted 
in one locality is a penal offense in an- 
other and since there are no barriers be- 
tween, both the criminal and the honest 
citizen often break laws of which they 
are respectively either heedless or ignor- 
ant. A Federal pistol law such as that 
mentioned would remove the difficulties 
and make crimes committed by such 
weapons a thing of the past. At least, 
that is what the more rabid proponents 
of this kind of legislation say. 


Before advocating or condemning a 


proposed statute, it is well to examine the 
facts and possibilities involved. In the 
first place, how many of the better class 
of citizens really want to be deprived of 
their right to possess a pistol either for 
defense or for sport? Do those reputable 
and worth-while citizens who desire such 
a measure feel the need of it and believe 
in it sufficiently to inform against rela- 
tives and friends who might disregard 
the mandate? Would they do this even 
though a prison sentence were the pun- 
ishment for offenders? It is not likely. 
It is now against the law to buy or sell 
liquors in defiance of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, but how many individuals 
inform against their friends or relatives 
who do both, Practically none. There- 
fore, it is necessary to spend the millions 
of dollars each year in the attempt to 
enforce the law. The financial outlay 
needed is annually greater, according ‘to 
past experience. 

If the Federal and State authorities 
find it difficult and at times almost im- 
possible to enforce the edict against 
liquors, could they be expected to have 
any greater success in the case of a Fed- 
eral pistol law? Can an official who fails 
to detect the transportation of a quart or 
a barrel of liquor, or even a truckload, 
be expected to see a small, yet very deadly 
pistol in the pocket of either a good citi- 
zen or a criminal? The man who seeks 
to manufacture illicit liquor for personal 
consumption or sale must do some things 
that render him liable to detection, but 
the criminal who would manufacture a 
pistol need not give himself away at all. 

Then there is the possibility of 
smuggling on a large scale. If truckloads 
of whiskey can be smuggled into a coun- 
try, cannot cases of weapons be handled 
the same way and with equal ease? How 
about the Canadian and Mexican borders, 
to say nothing of incoming ships? Does 
the average taxpayer wish to be saddled 
with a burden of expense which would 
probably be heavier than that already 
borne because of the prohibition act? 


In addition, there is the practical work- 
ing of such a Federal pistol law. Would 
it really stop criminals from committing 
crimes with such weapons and would it 
keep the weapons themselves out of the 
hands of malefactors? In New York 


State, the existence of the Sullivan law 
has not acted, and never did act, as a de- 
terrent to pistol crimes. There has been 


5 


more of this class of wrongdoing since 
its passage than before. Of course, the 
increase may be attributed to other con- 
siderations as well, and rightly is, but the 
failure of the Sullivan law in New York 
is none the less glaring. It has succeeded 
in taking defensive weapons out of the 
hands of honest citizens and making them 
offensive weapons confined to municipal 
authorities and crooks. If the crooks 
preyed only on the authorities, the situa- 
tion might leave the humble taxpayers 
cold, but this is not the case. The un- 
armed citizen finds himself confronted 
by well-armed bandits and, of course, 
he is helpless. Recourse to the courts 
cannot be had until after the damage is 
done and it has been well said that the 
average citizen would rather have per- 
sonal protection than mass _ revenge. 
THE SPECTATOR, in presenting these 
thoughts, does not attempt to dictate the 
course which shall be pursued in dealing 
with a question of such broad scope as 
a Federal pistol law, but it does believe 
in and advocate a thorough investiga- 
tion of the facts and a sane considera- 
tion of the probabilities before any such 
step is taken. 





FREDERIC C. BUSWELL 


OQ more unfortunate occurrence 

comes to mind than the tragic and 
untimely death, late last week, of Fred- 
eric C. Buswell, president of the Home 
Insurance Company, following, as it did, 
so soon upon the heels of that of Elbridge 
Gerry Snow, his predecessor. Mr. Bus- 
well had been connected with the Home 
for forty-four years, practically his en- 
tire business life, beginning in 1881 as a 
clerk and becoming president on Friday, 
November 13 last, only a few days before 
his death. He had been senior vice- 
president since 1904. He was one of the 
most outstanding of the leaders of the 
business. THis abilities were many times 
recognized by his fellows, culminating in 
his election, in 1918, to the presidency of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
He was a man of high intellectual quali- 
ties and well-fitted by experience for the 
post to which he was so recently elected. 
To his friends and associates it must al- 
ways be a matter of extreme sorrow that 
he was not able to enjoy longer the full 
fruit of so long and successful a service 
to his company. 
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|| SELLING SENSE 


The representative who calls himself a salesman should be 
conscious of his ability. He should be sufficiently competent 
to see himself go by and take stock of his assets and his liabili- 
ties. Without an occasional check-up of this kind he is apt 
to place a stumbling block in the way of his progress. 


We should aim to acquire a sales-viewpoint just as the 
reporter develops news-sense. This viewpoint does not spring 
from book pages but grows through learning tf one builds on a 
foundation laid by sincere consideration for other people’s 
welfare. 





There is a sales-viewpoint in every human endeavor, and 
its broad scope of vision will enable a man to add those things 
that will make for his success, and subtract those things that 
might interfere with his progress. 


A right sales-viewpoint works always for unselfish service, 





of disseminating and in giving it with real human interest. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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CHAIRMAN ADDRESSES LIFE PRESIDENTS 


w. A. Law, President of Penn Mutual, Strikes Keynote of Nineteenth 
Annual Convention 


GIVES APPROXIMATE WRITINGS FOR 1925 


New Life Insurance Written Will Be About $15,400,000,000—Protection in Force 
May Be $72,000,000,000 


As chairman of the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, struck 
the keynote for the topic of the sessions when 
ne delivered an address on “The Underwriting 
of a New Era of American Progress” before 
the gathering of that body at the Hotel Astor, 
New York city, this morning. After paying 
high tribute to the memory of Job Hedges, 
Mr. Law forcefully and clearly developed his 
theme, tracing the tremendous development in 
transportation, banking, electric power pro- 
duction, government revenues and life insur- 
ance during the past quarter-century. Taking 
each of these items separately, the speaker 
emphasized the meaning of their growth and 
pointed out the national prosperity that has re- 
sulted. Briefly summarized in the quotations 
used by Mr. Law, the developments in industry 
and allied lines were as follows: 

“According to Moody the country’s total rail- 
road investment increased from $12,768,910,- 
837 in 1900 to $22,139,087,c00 in 1924; total 
mileage increased from 192,162 in 1900 to 260,- 
544 in 1924; total operating revenues increased 
from $1,487,044,814 in 1900 to $5,986,492,120 
in 1924; total net revenues increased from 
$557,622,217 in 1900 to $1,428,184,339 in 1924. 

* * * 

“As to banking, the total number of institu- 
tions, including national banks, trust compa- 
nies and savings banks, according to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association increased from 4913 
in 1900 to 11,352 in 1924; total capital and 
surplus increased from $1,141,571,688 in 1900 
to $4,307,372,000 in 1924; total deposits in- 
creased from $6,693,988,846 in 1900 to $35,- 
333,984,000. 

* * * 

“Tax reform is a major problem. The ad- 
justment has been slow with much inertia to 
overcome, but definite progress has been made. 
The ordinary gross income of the national 
government grew from $567,240,852 in 1900 to 
$3,884,041,142 in 1924; gross ordinary expen- 
ditures from $520,860,847 in 1900 to $3,404,- 
295,067 in 1924; both receipts and expenses 
were much larger during the war period. 

* * * 

“According to the National Electric Light 
Association, in 1902 electric light and power 
companies utilized a capital investment of 
$504,740,352, and in 1924, $6,600,000,000; gross 
Tevenues increased from $85,700,605 in 1902 to 
$1,350,000,000 in 1924.” 

Mr. Law stated that the member companies 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents now hold “more than $550,000,000 of 
electric light, power and other public utility 


securities.” Indicating that with all this 
growth prosperity may be expected to continue, 
the chairman of the convention said that the 
fundamentals of our national life were sound 
and the future of the country bright. 


Dealing directly with life insurance and the 
strides it has made, Mr. Law said: 


American life insurance is quickly respon- 
sive to changing economic conditions and is 
elastic in meeting new needs as they occur. 
The great forward strides made in life insur- 
ance volume are therefore only keeping pace 
with other developments and do not represent 
inflation, but rather a natural and _ logical 
growth. 

New insurance written grew from $1,850,- 
000,000 in 1900 to approximately $15,400,000,- 
000 in 1925; life insurance in force grew from 
$8,562,000,000 in 1900 to approximately $72,- 
000,000,000 in 1925; total admitted assets 





Wim A. Law 


grew from $1,742,000,000 in 1900 to approxi- 
mately $11,500,000,000; total income grew 
from $401,000,000 in 1900 to approximately 
$3, 100,000,000. 

We are fortunate in being able, as a meas- 
ure of life insurance progress during 1925, to 
present at this meeting approximations of the 
volume of new insurance for the year and the 
total amount that will be in force at the end 
of the year. It is only possible to present such 
dependable figures through the generous co- 
operation of 166 life insurance companies hav- 
ing in force 94.6 per cent of all insurance out- 
standing in United States legal reserve life 
companies, which have furnished their actual 
figures to October 31, and close approximations 
for November and December. 

A new record will be established by the total 
of fifteen billions four hundred millions of 
new insurance paid for during the year. This 
will be an increase over 1924 of two billions 
two hundred millions, a gain of 16.7 per cent. 
Contrast this year’s new paid-for business with 
that of twenty-five years ago, one billon eight 
hundred and fifty million dollars. This year’s 
figure is over seven and one-half times the 
amount written in 1900. This means that 
more insurance is acquired by the American 
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people in seven weeks nowadays than in a 
whole year, at the beginning of the quarter- 
century. Look at this year’s record from an- 
other angle. The new insurance that is being 
written this year will be nearly twice the total 
amount of insurance outstanding on all Amer- 
ican lives in ‘1900—the cumulative result of 
more than fifty years. Other life insurance 
comparisons for the twenty-five-year period 
show in equally bold relief the economic and 
social progress of the nation during this pe- 
riod. In this twenty-five-year period the total 
number of policyholders has grown from ten 
million to fifty-four million, nearly five and a 
half times; the total insurance in force has 
increased nearly eight and one-half times, 
from eight billion five hundred and sixty-two 
million to seventy-two billion, an amount 
greater than the insurance carried by all the 
rest of the world. 

From the viewpoint of the individual, the 
advancement has been equally encouraging. 
In the same period of twenty-five years the 
insurance per capita to the entire population 
has grown from $111 to $630. While the av- 
erage insurance carried by ten million policy- 
holders twenty-five years ago was $856, the av- 
erage carried by fifty-four million policyholders 
to-day is $1333. These figures reflect how our 
economic progress has permeated through all 
ranks of life and indicate a recognition of the 
present higher standards of living by those 
who are purchasing life insurance. This ten- 
dency towards increased family protection 
among all classes of insurers is likewise re- 
flected in the average of the new policies writ- 
ten twenty-five years ago and today. Then the 
new ordinary policy averaged $1930, to-day it 
averages $2850; then the average industrial 
policy was $144, now it is $244. The gains in 
new business for the current year, in all 
classes of life insurance, are equally remark- 
able. The amounts are as follows: Ordinary, 
ten billion seven hundred million dollars, a 
gain of 15.0 per cent over 1924; industrial, 
three billion five hundred sixty million, a gain 
of 17.0 per cent over 1924; group, one billion 
one hundred forty million, a gain of 34.1 per 
cent over 1924. 

With regard to payments made to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries, Mr. Law said 
that in this branch of activity life insurance 
has made its greatest record during the past 
twenty-five years. In 1900, he stated, the total 
money paid out was one hundred and sixty- 
nine million dollars. This year the total will 
closely approach one and one-half billion dol- 
lars. Dealing with the benefits conferred on 
the American people by life insurance, the 
life presidents’ chairman said: 


The policyholder in America receives more 
for his premium payments to-day than ever 
before. In their insurance contracts, as in 
everything else, the American people desire 
not cheaper. but better service. The new com- 
petition is constructive rather than destructive; 
it seeks to provide more excellent service at 
the least possible cost rather than to criticise 
competitors. The new provisions, such as dis- 
ability, double indemnity, legacy trusts, waiver 
of premuims and free health examinations, in- 
creased limits in amount and in insurable age, 
group insurance and salary savings plans—all 
broaden the service offered by life insurance 
companies to the public. 


F. 0. Watts Made Director 
St. Louts, Mo., November 30.—Frank Over- 
ton Watts, president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, Mo., the largest bank west 
of the Mississippi river, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company. 
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The Largest Life Insurance Policy 


Paid in 1924 
On a single life was ONE MILLION FOUR HUNDRED FORTY TWO THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED 


THIRTY-TWO DOLLARS 


Then There Were 


Seven policies paid on single lives each over a 


HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
Probably a score or so more ofp ONE TO FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
The Above Are Big Figures From Big Business of Big Men In A Select Class. 


THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Protects individuals and groups of The Great Common Class of American Citizens with an insurance in force of over One 


Hundred Million Dollars. 


The Beneficiaries of these policies are under the same Legal Reserve Laws as were the big policies in the select class. 


The Agent bearing a check of thousands rather than millions, to an individual beneficiary of that great class of the common 
people, rural and urban, constituting the strength of the Nation; people who read, write, think and build homes thereby stabilizing 
government, is getting a reaction for himself that is impossible in the select class settlement. 


THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Caters to INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS OF THE GREAT COMMON PEOPLE and wants agents who lov~ just ‘‘folks’’ 


and are anxious to teach folks how to biil.] an estate through life insurance even from small beginnings. 
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PAYROLL DEDUCTION 
We Write Payroll Deduction 


BECAUSE it benefits wage-earner 
and employer and opens a new field 
for business. 


Payroll Deduction is only one of many 
special features embodied in com- 
plete West Coast Service. 


West Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE -SAN FRANCISCO 























To Casualty Insurance Executives 
Cut Premiums--Not Rates 


Two-thirds of United States Auto 
population is yet to be insured. 


Your agent and broker can get this business if you 
will co-operate with him by supplying each with a 
copy of 


“CUTTING THE COST OF AUTO 
INSURANCE IN HALP” 


By HERMAN A. BAYERN 
Specialist in Automobile Insurance 


It Tells the Whole Story, $1.00 


Possession of this book will enable them to sell some of the 
uninsured automobile owners, to successfully meet competition 
with mutual or cut-rate companies, and convince those who are 
insured to increase their limits of liability coverage. On back 
of each book is imprinted your advertisement. 


Messrs. Phillips, Leibell & Fielding, 
attorneys-at-law, New York, say: 
“‘The booklet is very well written and undoubtedly 


‘should be of considerable value. Accept our compli- 


ments for its neat appearance and extent of the informa- 
tion contained in it.”’ 


$1.00 per copy 1000 copies—$490.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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LEGISLATIVE STATUS 





Thomas I. Parkinson Describes Situ- 
ation Regarding Life Insurance 
' Laws 


954,625 BILLS IN TWENTY YEARS 


Vice-President of Equitable Life Speaks 

Before Life Presidents’ Association 

Thomas I. Parkinson, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, addressed the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insurance 
Preidsents at the Hotel Astor, New York city, 
this afternoon on the subject of “Legislative 
Contribution to Progress.” In the course of 
his remarks he reviewed the entire legislative 
situation as it affects life 
sounded the high note in his speech when he 
said that “More and more the insurance busi- 
ness and the terms of insurance contracts are 
being subjected to statutory regulation, and it 
becomes of increasing importance to us that 
these statutes be not only founded in good 
policy, but accurately expressed in every de- 
tail.” Referring to the multiplicity of laws 
now being enacted or being proposed, Mr. 
Parkinson stated : 


insurance, and 


In the various legislative sessions of Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures during the last 
twenty years there have been introduced 954,625 
separate and distinct bills or legislative pro- 
posals. Of this total Congress has been del- 
uged with no fewer than 291,848 bills. In the 
proposal of State laws New York and Massa- 
chusetts lead all the rest with 62,611 and 48,282 
bills introduced. Wisconsin and Kansas, long 
considered the hotbeds of legislative experi- 
nent, show the comparatively modest totals 
of 14,880 and 17,527. It is comforting to note 
that the figures show a marked decrease in the 
number of bills introduced in the past five years 
as compared with the period from 1906 to 
tot, This is especially true in Congress, 
where the number of bills in the sessions of 
the past five years is about one-third of the 
number introduced in the sessions between 
1906 and IO1t. 


Continuing with his summary, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life said: 


_ This process of legislative selection resulted 
in the enactment of 233,563 separate statutes, or 
about one-fourth of the total bills introduced. 
The slaughter of undesirables was greatest in 
Congress, where only 13,463 enactments re- 


sulted from 291,848 bills. In the States, North 
Carolina, with 15,113 enactments out of 25,788 
bills; New York, with 14,230 enactments out of 
62,611 bills, and Massachusetts, with 12,200 out 
of 48,282 bills, make the principal contributions 
to our statute book. Wisconsin and Kansas, 
with the modest totals of 6,256 and 3,585 en- 
actments, seem conservative by comparison. 

Moreover, the total number of laws enacted 
by all the legislature seems to be decreasing. 
Taking the “on” and “off” legislative years 
together, the figures for 1924 and 1925 com- 
bined show a total of 22,000; whereas, for 1920 
and 1921 combined the figures show a total of 
26,000: and for 1906 and 1907 combined the 
figures show a total of 28,000 enactments. 
When we subtract from these figures the tem- 
porary, private, local and purely administrative 
enactments we find still less cause for alarm 
in the quantity of legislative production. An 
analysis of legislative enactments in a few 
typical States shows that the permanent laws 
passed during the vears rots to 10924 affecting 
the general public averaged per annum as fol- 
lows: Louisiana, 140: Indiana, 140; North 
Carolina, 160: New York, 300: Wisconsin, 340; 
California, 370. These figures indicate that 
there is nothing appalling in the mere number 
of our new statutes. 

With regard to the actual situation anent 
bills enacted, Mr. Parkinson stated that: 


While the number of bills dealing with life 
insurance has increased from 1,300 in 1909 to 
2,200 in 1925, and ran as high as 3,300 in 1923, 
the number of life insurance laws enacted has 
heen comparatively constant, ranging from 104 
to 1590 in the princinal legislative years. FEx- 
pressed in percentages we find that the num- 
ber of life insurance laws enacted declined 
from 9.69 per cent of life insurance bills intro- 
duced in 1909 to 4.44 per cent of such bills in- 
troduced in 1925. In the same period the per- 
centage of bills introduced dealing with all sub- 
jects which became statutes has increaesd from 
20.97 per cent to 32.17 per cent. To me these 
figures indicate both a reduction in the num- 
ber of irresponsible insurance proposals and a 
growing tendency on the part of Legislatures to 
Icok to responsible insurance officials for 
guidance in the development of our insurance 
laws. 


The results of Mr. Parkinson’s findings with 
regard to life insurance legislation are set forth 
in the table below. 


A. E. Wilder Joins Mutual Trust 
A. E. Wilder, for the past three years field 
supervisor for the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, has resigned to become di- 
rector of agencies of the Mutual Trust Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago. 





LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


. Bills Laws 
Years Introduced Enacted 
1 Or en Shea 
117: a Se Se Kee need clea ue Nee 186 
1S a le ae ties 268 32 
11 SE cg en mes neat 1,300 126 
LU a ee oma eee a 497 32 
111 11 RRS see rare rn ctl 1,463 131 
De scree oa eat oe 647 49 
DP on pie hes 1,727 142 
1 ie ieee ae eral 466 25 
11 OT etek age ase ere pene ad 2,712 110 
Dae oh ation een es "721 32 
PAYG ne acs tee be SO 102 
LET Eatin a eee ROLE Bx 843 48 
eee ee ee enna 2,031 159 
LEO) eam see hate ys 1,063 60 
LL SE ean Oana a 2/301 120 
Nae ee hice ee nen 977 36 
LB VO see es rae a 3,323 104 
tC aE Daag By Oran 850 34 
MAO Sects ohh Oe he 2,341 10: 


Percentage of 
Life Insurance 
Laws Enacted to 
Life Insurance 

Bills Introduced 


Percentage 
of all Laws 
Enacted to all 


Pages of 
Bills Introduced 


Laws Enacted 


21.95 

oa 35.04 

11.94 12.7 

9.69 20 .97 

- 6.44 16.25 

590 8.95 21.55 
166 7.87 17.31 
725 §.22 23.97 
84 5.36 16.83 

404 4.06 29.91 
160 4.44 13.58 
660 3.66 25.62 
254 5.69 21.38 
736 7.83 28.33 
200 5.64 33.26 
546 5.22 29.79 
176 3.68 28.45 
434 3.13 31.14 
280 4.00 19.49 
370 4.44 33.17 


_All bills included that directly or indirectly affect life insurance and of such a nature as to require attention by 
life insurance officials, in all states and United States Congress. 
No records are available fo.. 1906 or for introductions in 1907. 
“lation which was begun in 1911. 


Canadian and territorial legislation not included. 
Pages of laws enacted based upon reprinting by Asso- 
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CARL R. GRAY ADDRESSES 
PRESIDENTS 
Union Pacific President Emphasizes Need 
of Healthy Railroad System 

“Railroad Health a National Asset” was the 
topic chosen by Carl R. Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb., for his 
speech at this afternoon’s session of the an- 
nual convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents at the Hotel Astor, New 
York city. 

Mr. Gray presented an interesting history 
of the development of the railway system in 
the United States. at the same time avoiding 
statistics for the most part. The president of 
the Union Pacific touched on every phase of 
the railroad, including management, personnel, 
maintenance, improvements, competition with 
other transportation methods, legislation and 
public administration and public appreciation 
of this National need, in outlining the benefits 
of an active system of transportation. 

He further noted the amount of railroad 
held by the insurance companies, 
from this his conclusion as to the 
He said in part: 


securities 
drawing 
strength of the railroads. 

Fifty-two life insurance companies have 93 
per cent of the total admitted assets of all the 
life insurance companies in the United States. 
In 1924 these fifty-two companies held $2,100,- 
621,000 of railroad securities, representing over 
21 per cent of their total admitted assets.” “A 
review of the holdings of life insurance com- 
panies in American railways is most interest- 
ing and instructive, and shows the ultra-con- 
servatism and careful discrimination constantly 
exercised in their selection hy men who prop- 
erly regard themselves as fiduciaries. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DEVELOPMENT 
North Carolina Governor Outlines Business 
Progress in Talk to Life Presidents 
An instructive and stirring talk was deliv- 
ered by Hon. Angus W. McLean, governor of 
North Carolina, Raleigh, at this afternoon’s 
session of the Life Insurance Presidents’ an- 
nual convention, at the Hotel Astor, New York 
city. The governor spoke on the subject of 
“Improved Methods in State Administration.” 
Outlining briefly the progress of individual 
enterprise and the complexity of modern gov- 
ernment, Governor McLean urged the need for 
modern methods in government administration, 
since private industry has undergone such 
startling changes in operation methods in the 
last half century. Using his own State as an 
example, he pointed out the important meas- 
ures enacted into law that would make for 
improvements in State administration. 
Governor McLean concluded his remarks by 
instancing the life insurance companies repre- 
sented at the convention as the best examples 
of the manner in which government and busi- 
ness touch in mutual interest and accommoda- 
tion. 
Midland Mutual Gets Virginia License 
RicHMoND, VA., November 28.—The Vir- 
ginia Bureau of Insurance has issued a license 
to the Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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TO LIFE PRESIDENTS AND ASSOCIATES 


In closing our twenty-fifth year we beg to announce that the standards set by the originator 
of our systems, Mr. Otis Hann, have not been Jowered in any way, but have been carried out 
with strict fidelity and adherence to ideals, and this is shown by our increasing clientele. 


We stand squarely on our past record and will handle Conservation Work for Companies 
who propose to render a real service to their patrons, in dollars and cents, and not in theories. 
We are relieving distressed policyholders of indebtedness and rewriting their insurance in the 
same Company. The majority of indebted policies are well on their way toward Japse, and 
rather than increase the indebtedness from year to year we believe our system of ‘‘fitting,’’ or 
“refitting,” the policy brings the policyholder more closely to the Company, and is of great 
assistance to local agents. 


We take this occasion to thank our old patrons, and to assure you in general that any work 
entrusted to us will be given our best effort, upon strictly actuarial lines and without selection 


against the Companies. 


THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, INC. 


10 S. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 

















MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS The Royal Union Life 


Springfield, Illinois Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 





OPERATES UNDER REGISTERED POL- STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 
ICY AND RESERVE DEPOSIT LAW OF 
ILLINOIS 

PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 


Over $19,000,000.00 





Furnishing of PROSPECT LISTS is only 
one of our features of cooperation with INSURANCE IN FORCE— 


our Agents 


Over $138,000,000.00 





DESIRABLE TERRITORY AVAILABLE 
FOR GENERAL AGENCIES IN ILLINOIS, ni ceili 











INDIANA, IOWA and MISSOURI D. C. Costello, Secretary Wm. Koch, Vice-Pres. 
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LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS 





R. W. Huntington Describes Part 
Policyholders’ Money Plays in 
National Growth 





POINTS TO INCREASED AMOUNTS 





President of Connecticut General Visual- 
izes Insurance as Bulwark of 
Protection 
The part that life insurance funds play in 
the whole scheme of national development was 
strikingly outlined by Robert W. Huntington, 
president of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, in an address delivered this 
morning before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents at the Hotel Astor, New 
York city. Instancing the bulwarks of in- 
dustry, commerce, finance and individual wealth 
constituted by the companies’ utilization of life 
insurance funds, Mr. Huntington traced the 
growth of the companies’ investments in 
yarious classes of enterprise and security and 
described the tremendous growth of this money 

when he said: 


Life insurance funds of all United States 
Legal Reserve Companies have grown in the 
last fourteen years from $4,164,492,000 to ap- 
proximately $11,500,c00,000, which amount it 
is estimated they will equal or exceed at the 
close of this year. This means a gain during 
the current year of over one billion dollars— 
the greatest increase in history. This billion 
dollars has found its way through various 
classes of investments into every section of 
the country in answer to the current calls for 
credit. 

We are enabled to present this advance sur- 
vey by means of the aggregate records of 52 
leading life insurance companies holding 93 
per cent of the total funds, which companies 
have generously contributed to the Association 
their investment data. The figures of these 
companies show the amount of various forms 
of investment, covering the period 1911 up to 
September 30, 1925. These figures seem to me 
to indicate that the investments increase, 
roughly, in accordance with the need of the 
country for funds for any particular location 
or class of development. 


Broadening his theme, President Huntington 
stated that the “investment of reserves neces- 


Securities 


1911 1914 1917 


sarily follows, in old-line life insurance, the 
payment of premiums, and, as necessarily, pre- 
cedes the payment of claims.” Quoting tables 
in support of his statistical references, the 
speaker gave his audience a panoramic view 
of the whole field of life insurance investment. 

Utilizing in some instances, figures quoted 
from The Insurance Year Book, published by 
The Spectator Company, Mr. Huntington 
pointed out that, in 1924, the total investments 
of all United States companies amourted to 
$10,394,034,000, and went on to say that, as of 
September 30, 1925, these totals, for the 52 
companies contributing the special information, 
had already reached the sum of $10,381,108,000. 
The speaker presented the investment totals by 
classes of investments, and among the tabular 
exhibits employed by him was that accompany- 
ing this article. As an example of the way 
in which life insurance funds contribute to 
the financial stability of the nation and its in- 
dividuals, Mr. Huntington showed that the 
total of mortgage loans on farm properties in 
1924 was $138,903,000 greater than in 1923. 
This includes both the United States and 
Canada. In the United States alone, in 1924, 
such investments amounted to $1,801,610,000. 


Berton B. Hadley Appointed 

Berton B. Hadley has been appointed man- 
ager at Des Moines, Iowa, for The Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. Mr. Had- 
ley is a resident of Des Moines, where he has 
heen in the life insurance business for the past 
two years. He was formerly a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. He assumed his new duties with 
the Fidelity Mutual on December 1. 


Ralph W. Jenkins Made General Agent 

RicuMonp, Va., December 1.—The Atlantic 
Life has appointed Ralph W. Jenkins general 
agent for the Western section of North Caro- 
lina, with headquarters in Asheville. Mr. 
Jenkins was formerly supervisor for the com- 
pany, and during this time had close super- 
vision over the territory which has been placed 
in his charge. 





CHART I — ABSOLUTE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS — 1911-1925 
(Of Companies Holding 93% Of The Assets Of All U. S. Legal Reserve 
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CANADIAN PROSPERITY OUTLINED 
Sir John Williston Describes Wealth of 
Dominion to Life Presidents 
Sir John Williston, K.B.,L.L.D., president, 
Municipal Bankers’ Corporation, Toronto, 
Ont., gave a talk on the growth and the pos- 
sibilities of Canada as a field for production, 
investment and insurance development this 
morning at the nineteenth annual convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents at the Hotel Astor, New York city. His 
speech was a masterly array of facts showing 

the potentialities of the great Dominion. 

Outlining the progress of that country, Sir 

John said, in part: 
_ The figures of trade for 9,000,000 people are 
impressive and commanding. In 1901, as 
pointed out by Sir Thomas White, for ten years 
Minister of Finance in Canada, the total an- 
nual production of the Dominion was valued at 
$1,000,000,000, in 1910 at $2,000,000,000, and 
in 1923 at $4,000,000,000. For 1924 the esti- 
mate is $4,500,000,000. The volume of ex- 
ternal trade as represented by imports and ex- 
ports has increased sixfold since 1900 and the 
savings of the people sevenfold in the same 
period. 

The development of Canada in the last few 
years argues an even greater period of pros- 
perity for the future, was the thought em- 
phasized by the speaker as he drew this con- 
clusion: “One believes that the next quarter 
of a century will witness the greatest ex- 
pansion in settlement and production not only 
in the life of the Dominion, but in the history 
of the continent.” 


Agents Honor President Alexander 
Macdonald 

An interesting and very successful sales cam- 
paign was recently carried through by the 
Great West Life of Winnipeg. The campaign 
was in honor of the eighty-second birthday 
anniversary of President Alexander Mac- 
donald. The field force was divided into com- 
petitive teams of eight men, each with a cap- 
tain, and sheets were printed, and sent to each 
agency, upon which the daily and cumulative 
records were kept, there being an “agency pro- 
duction thermometer” at the side of the sheet. 
As an additional incentive to agents, con- 
gratulatory cards were prepared for use by 
agents when sending in applications. These 
congratulated President Macdonald upon his 
birthday, and, naturally. every agent was 
anxious to send in as many applications and 
cards as possible. They would also much 
desire td have their names listed upon the 
sheet showing production when it was returned 
to the head office. It is learned that the per- 
centage of non-producers decreased consider- 
ably during this effective campaign. 
Arthur P. Woodward Joins New York 

Agency 

Arthur P. Woodward has resigned from his 
position as secretary of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company. Hartford, Conn., 
which he has held since 1912, to become a 
partner in the New York agency of Goulden, 
Cook & Gudeon. The new name will be 
Goulden, Woodward, Cook & Gudeon. 
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SALESMEN 






WANTED 


Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line Life 


Insurance. 


Attractive Policies. 


Liberal Commissions. Both 


Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 
Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 


Business With Us. 


THE TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 

















The Franklin has 
grown steadily in size, 
strength, and stability 
for forty years: and our 
field men have grown 
with us. 





We believe that we have as fine a line of life 
insurance policies as any company, and as good a 
contract for the agent. Frankly, and to state the 
case modestly, we think we may possibly excel in 
certain particulars, and we are willing to give every 
assistance and information to the interested man 
who wants to find out whether we do or not. 


The Franklin is a non-participating company 
with $170,000,000 of business in force, and with a 
good deal of excellent open territory in nineteen 
states. If you are a life insurance man looking for 
an opening, or even if you have no experience but 
are willing to work and learn, we will give you an 
opportunity. Write to The Franklin Life at Spring- 
field, Illinois. 











CHAS. W. DISBROW 
PRESIDENT 


All kinds of 
Insurance on 


Automobiles 
Capital and Surplus - $1,376,995.89 
Reserves - - - = = 4,538,215.10 
Total Assets - - -  5,915,210.99 
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NAME NEW DIRECTORS 





Eleven Men Chosen at Inter- 
Southern Life Meeting 





FOUR TERMS EXPIRE JANUARY 1 





Executive and Investment Committees 
Appointed at Special Meeting 

LovisvitLE, Ky., December 1.—Fleven new 
directors were elected by stockholders of the 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company at a 
meeting Monday afternoon. An executive com- 
mittee was named and an investment commit- 
tee was appointed by the executive committee. 

The new directors are: William F. Brad- 
shaw, president of the First National Bank, 
Paducah; J. Guthrie Coke of Auburn, director 
of the Bank of Auburn and a leading farmer 
of Kentucky; Lee L. Miles, president of the 
Louisville Taxicab and Transfer Company; 
Ralph Barker of Carrollton, president of the 
Barker Tobacco Warehouse Company of Car- 
rollton and farmer on an extensive scale; 
Clark B. Paterson of Mt. Sterling, president 
of the First National Bank there; Edward H. 
Hilliard, senior member of the firm of J. J. 
B. Hilliard & Sons, bankers and brokers; Hugh 
B. Fleece, president of the Bankers Trust 
Company; Atilla Cox, director of the Fidelity 
and Columbia Trust Company; Dinwiddie 
Lampton, president of the American Life and 
Accident Louisville; Leonard F. 
Florsheim’ of Chicago, capitalist and director 
of the Yellow Taxicab Company, and Perry 
Wall of Tampa, Fla., president of the Knight 
& Wall Wholesale Warehouse Company and 
mayor of Tampa. 


Company, 


Other directors of the company are: James 
R. Duffin, president of the Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Company: W. W. Moore, vice-presi- 
dent of the Inter-Southern; C. B. Nordeman, 
assistant secretary of the Inter-Southern: J. A. 
Donaldson of Carrollton, president of the 
First National Bank there; D. C. Stinson of 
Owensboro, president of the D. C. Stinson 
Lumber Company there: W. B. Stanfield of 
Mayfield, director of the City National Bank 
there; George G. Summers of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., representative of the Superior Oil Cor- 
poration of Wichita Falls; Earl S. Gwin, 
president of the Lincoln Bank and Trust Com- 
pany; Edward F. Peter, director of the Lia- 
bility Insurance Bank: Willianr E. Massey, 
president of the Ryvan-Hampton Tobacco Com- 
pany of Louisville; M. M. Parrish of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., general agent of the Inter-Southern: 
Ellsworth Regenstein of Newport, director of 
the Central Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Newport, and Stanley Reed, former secre- 
tary of the company. 

The executive committee named consists of 
Messrs. Duffin, Nordsman, Bradshaw, Gwin, 
Miles, Hilliard and Cox. The investment com- 
mittee appointed consists of Messrs. Duffin, 
Hilliard, Cox, Gwin and Miles. 

Shelton M. Saufley, State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, attended the meeting, and according to 





those attending, approval of the new 
board. 

New by-laws of the company were adopted 
at a meeting of the directors, as was a resolu- 
tion authorizing the officers and directors to 
sell a small amount of unsold treasury stock of 


the company. 


gave 


The board of directors now consists of 
twenty-four members. Four terms expire 
January 1. Those whose terms expire are 


Messrs. Reed, Regenstein, Parrish and Stim- 
At the January meeting officers of the 
company will be named and it was said that 
all present officers will be re-elected. 

A meeting of representatives of the com- 
pany with State Insurance Commissioners to 
discuss investments of the company will be held 
December 8. The committee to represent the 
company will be named later. 


son. 





Indianapolis Underwriters Adopt New 
Constitution and By-Laws 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 1.—At the 
last meeting of the Indianapolis Association 
of Life Underwriters new by-laws and a new 
constitution were adopted and the reorganiza- 
tion of the association was virtually completed. 
Definite were taken toward an era of 
increased usefulness, and a considerable num- 


steps 


ber of new members was signed up. 

One of the principal talks at the meeting 
was made by William A. Searle of Philadel- 
phia, assistant to the national president, who 
has been at work for several weeks in various 
parts of the State aiding local associations in 
studying and solving their problems. 

Frank Jones, a member of the Indianapolis 
association and president of the National Asso- 
ciation, talked about the work projected during 
his administration, and pointed out that the 
Indianapolis association has an opportunity to 
become a model and example to other associa- 
tions by taking the lead. 


Franklin Townsend, Jr., Made Vice=-Presi- 
dent of Frank A. Berthold Company 
Franklin Townsend, Jr., of the Brooklyn, 

New York, Chamber of Commerce, has joined 

the Frank A. Berthold Company as vice-presi- 

dent. Mr. Townsend, who has a large acquaint- 
ance among business men in the New York 
metropolitan district, began his insurance career 
in a Philadelphia local agency; later becom- 
ing special agent for the Mechanics. Return- 
ing from service with the Overseas Section of 
the War Risk Bureau during the World War, 
he became assistant director in charge of the 
insurance division of the Veterans Bureau. 

From this post he went to the staff of the 

Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 

Frank A. Berthold Company, the orgamza- 
tion of which Mr. Townsend now becomes 
vice-president, is located at 120 Broadway, 
New York city, and is one of the biggest pro- 
ducing agencies in its territory. Frank A. 
Berthold himself is one of the best-known un- 
derwriters in the life insurance business and 
is now the leading producer for the A®tna Life. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


Union Labor Life Picks Chief 
Executives 








MATTHEW WOLL MADE PRESIDENT 





Vice-President of American Federation of 
Labor Is Forceful Character 


Following the meeting of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, held 
in Washington last week, three meeetings of 
those interested in the formation of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company were held. 

The first of these was a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee, at which by-laws, working 
rules and plans were carefully considered. 
These were recently adopted at a full meeting 
of the board of directors held in the Federa- 
tion building at Ninth street and Mt. Vernon 
Place, N. W. 

The by-laws provide for the election by the 
directors of a president, first vice-president and 
secretary and treasurer, and for the appoint- 
ment by the president, with the approval of the 
executive committee, of a general counsel, 
medical director, cashier, comptroller, auditor 
and actuary. 

The elective offices were filled by the election 
of Matthew Woll as president and George W. 
Perkins as secretary-treasurer; though it is 
expected that at the next meeting of the board 
Mr. Perkins will resign the position of treas- 
urer and a Washingtonian will be elected in 
his place. 

Mr. Woll, who was elected president, is 
widely known as a labor leader. Since 1906 
he has served as president of the International 
Photo Engravers Union of North America, and 
for several years has been the president of the 
International Allied Printing ‘Trades Associa- 
tion. He is also president of the Labor Press 
of America. He is the vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor and a director 
of the Federation’s Legal Bureau. 

The meeting of the directors was attended 
by Lyndon D. Wood of Philadelphia, general 
counsel for the company, and by Wm. Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
who addresed the meeting. 

Following the meeting, Mr. Woll briefly an- 
nounced the policy of the company as outlined 


to date. It will insure all ages from one to 
seventy under any of the standard forms of 
policies. The company’s limit will probably he 


fixed at $10,000 on any single life. Group in- 
surance will be written. The company will 
have only one Special Feature Policy, known 
as the “Pay Day” Policy, differing slightly 
from other instalment payment policies. 


Life Counsel in Session 

The Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
met in annual session at the Bar Association, 
New York, meetings having been held Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Special luncheons were 
arranged both days and, on Wednesday even- 
ing, there was an early dinner followed by a 
theater party. 
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Extra Profit 
For Your Agency 


Medical Life writes a_ policy 
that means extra profit for your 
agency—a profit that is now lost 
entirely. 


This particular policy is a Sub- 
standard policy designed to meet 
the requirement of the great 
number who are physically im- 
paired, and who are denied the 
benefits of insurance protection 


because of that impairment. 


Such a policy gives extra profit 
to any agency, performs a real 
service for the applicant and is 
readily sold. 


Write Medical Life. Ask to 
have this policy explained in de- 
tail, And ask about the money- 
making Child’s Endowment 
policy and our regular line of 
standard policies. 





CMEDICAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WATERLOO IOWA 
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NEW EDITION IN PRESS 


Rewritten, Enlarged and Improved 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Expert Examiner and Adjuster 


UNIQUE AND INDISPENSABLE 
This widely known and used book now in its third edition has 
been recognized as the standard publication of its kind for 
twenty years, and is the only book giving in condensed and 
convenient form just the - information required by adjusters of 
SS 


sash niger “ : a 
_ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH CLAIMS 


Among the new articles in this edition are those upon 


IVY POISONING HERNIA 
CARBON MONOXIDE SEMILUNAR CARTILAGES 


POISONING SLEEPING SICKNESS 
WOOD ALCOHOL PROSTATE GLAND 
POISONING HYDROCELE 
SUNBURN ORCHITIS 
GOITRE HEMORRHOIDS 
CANCER OF THE VINCENT’S ANGINA 
STOMACH 


In addition to the new articles, all the valuable features of this 
excellent work are retained. Other new sections added relate to 


DIVISIONS OF THE BODY and ORGANS OF THE BODY 


New paragraphs have been added to every article under 
Diseases, on 


PROGNOSIS and TOTAL DISABILITY IRRESPECTIVE 
OF HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


About 50 New Illustrations are Added to This Edition, 
and the Glossary of Medical Words and Terms 
contains many New Words and Definitions 


For convenience, The Adjuster’s Manual is divided into three 
sections, as follows: 


SECTION I—ACCIDENTS PROMINENT SIGNS AND 


INFORMATION SYMPTOMS 
PROMINENT SIGNS AND TOTAL DISABILITY AND 
SYMPTOMS HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


TOTAL DISABILITY BUT 
NON-HOUSE CONFINEMENT 


TOTAL DISABILITY IRRE- 


TOTAL DISABILITY 
PARTIAL DISABILITY 





PROGNOSIS 

ADJUSTMENT SPECTIVE OF HOUSE CON- 

EFFECTS PARTIAL DISABILITY 
SECTION II—DISEASES PROGNOSIS 

NAMES ADJUSTMENT 

INFORMATION EFFECTS 


SECTION III 

This section takes up the different mineral and vegetable poisons 
that are taken intentionally or by mistake, giving a brief description 
of each drug, and considering the prominent signs and symptoms 
following the swallowing of different poisons, the length of time 
house confinement exists, the duration of total disability and partial 
disability, with advice on adjustment, and effects on the insurability 
of the individual after recovery is complete. 


THe ApJUSTER’S MANUAL is invaluable to those settling Acci- 
dent and Health Claims. 


Price, In Flexible Binding, $6.00. 


Liberal discount on wholesale quantities 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








UNIVERSAL LIFE HAS BEGUN 
OPERATIONS 


Capital and Surplus to Be Increased to 
$200,000 Each 


St. Louis, Mo., December 1.—The Universal 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
has started writing Missouri. 
Officials of the company anticipate that the 
written volume for the balance of this year 
will exceed $1,000,000 and they expect to ex- 
ceed $10,000,000 in 1926. 

This company was organized by Edward 
G. Rolwing and Harry W. Shafer, who 
were formerly connected with the Standard 
Company of Decatur, IIL, 
prior to the merger of that company with the 
International Life. Mr. Rolwing is president 
of the Universal Life and Mr. Shafer, secre- 
tary. Walter R. Kimzey, president of the 
First National Bank of Mount Carmel, TII., 
who also was formerly with the Standard Life, 
is treasurer. 

The other officers of the company are for the 
most part doctors of chiropractic and approxi- 
mately 200 stockholders of the company are 
chiropractors. The company will also use 


business in 


Life Insurance 





A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
1851 this Company has furnished unex- 
celled life insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, asin the 
past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. : 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 

Massachusetts Mutual life 
Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 

















chiropractors to make physical examinations 
of applicants for insurance in all communities 
in which there is a competent chiropractor. 

The home offices have been opened at 700- 
1-2 Times building, Broadway and Chestnut 
street, St. Louis. 

The company is capitalized for $100,000, with 
an equal amount of surplus and receives its 
certificate ot authority to operate in Missouri 
on November 17. For the time being it will 
confine its operations to this State, but plans 
to shortly enter other States. In anticipation 
of this expansion steps have been taken to in- 
crease the capital and surplus to $200,000 each. 


Philadelphia Life Appointments 


Three appointments have been announced by 
the Philadelphia Life Insurance Company. W. 
Oakley Roach has been made supervisor for 
the company over the territory of Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore; R. M. Blount, super- 
visor over the State of Delaware, headquarters 
at the branch office of the company in the Du- 
Pont building, Wilmington, and Calvin S. 
Grobaker, general agent at Baltimore. 


Know Thyself 


The old maxim, “Know Thyself,” is quite 
as important for the life underwriter as it is 
for him to know his prospects. Consequently 
William Alexander’s little hook, The Pros- 
perous Agent, has extraordinary practical 
value because it tells the salesman how to make 
the most of his own mental equipment. For 
example, here is the chapter on Temper: 


The best steel is highly tempered. The best 
agent is not only enthusiastic and eager, on the 
one hand, and careful and patient on the other, 
but he must have temper. It must not be 
fiery, vindictive, bitter, sour, envious or mean; 
but firm, steadfast and considerate. 

Every agent is sorely tried as he goes 
through life. People are unreasonable, aggra- 
vating, irritating, antagonistic, indifferent, 
captious, inconsistent, suspicious, or procrastin- 
ating, according to their varying dispositions. 
And the agent must have an even temper or 
he will antagonize those he wishes to bend to 
his will. 

Nor is this all; his temper must be such that 
his composure will never be disturbed. If 
anyone is to get hot under the collar it must 
be the other fellow. The agent may at times 
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exhibit righteous indignation and seem to be 
excited, but that must be on the surface. 
Underneath there must be watchful composure. 
He must never lose his self-control. 

And he must have a cheerful, sunny, kindly 
temper. He must be an optimist. He must 
be encouraging—not discouraging. He must 
sell life insurance—not death insurance. He 
must offer rewards—not threaten punishments. 
He must picture the benefits that life insurance 
will shower on his client, instead of painting 
lurid pictures of the misery that will come to 
those who refuse to insure. 


E. G. Webb Retiring 

E. G. Webb, for many years a general agent 
of the Masachusetts Mutual Life, and latterly 
engaged in field work for the Provident Mutual 
Life, with headquarters in Elmira, N. Y., is 
retiring from the life insurance business be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Webb's future ad- 
dress will be Elkland, Tioga county. Pa. 

In addition to being a successful salesman 
and personal producer of life insurance, Mr. 
Webb was the author of “Webb’s Comparisons 
Simplified” and one or two other staitstical 
publications dealing with insurance. 


Clifford Elvins Made Chairman 
Edward A. Collins, National Surety Com- 
pany, president of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, announces the appointment of 
Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life Assurance Com- 
pany, as chairman of the program committee 
for the June, 1926, convention at Philadelphia. 





J. P. Licklider Made Publicity Man for 
Missouri State 

St. Lours, Mo., December 1.—Joseph P. 
Licklider has been appointed director of pub- 
licity and sales research for the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo. 

For the past seven years Mr. Licklider has 
been connected with the D'Arcy Advertising 
During four and a half years of 
that time he was a member of the copy writ- 
ing staff of that well-known advertising or- 
ganization. 


Company. 





BANG! 


New Territory— 
New Opportunities 


Have just opened Pennsylvania 
and California and have a number 
of very desirable openings for good 
men. Special Agents and District 
Managers can make fine connec- 
tions. Also some good positions 
open in Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kansas and Missouri. 


Address communications direct 
to Home Office, South Bend, Ind. 


Income Guaranty Company 


(STOCK COMPANY) 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


ASSETS 
$15,123,531.91 


$5,474,032.20 
$4,175,490.93 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
JANUARY Ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 
LIABILITIES tod NET SURPLUS 


$8,536,871.80 $3,0 $3,586,660.11 
THE — FIRE AND MARINE TINSURANCE co., Organized 1853 

$3,213,098 $1, $1,260,934.00 
MECHANICS, INSURANCE CoO. OF SPHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 

$2,575,127 $1,000,362.98 


= 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 


SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$6,586,660.11 


$2,250,934.06 
$1,600,362.98 





$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 





-95 $60! 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN “a INSURANCE co., Organized 1866 
0 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFFICES 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 
General Agents for Southern Territory 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


$1,501,427.56 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


$501,427.56 


Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 

















A 100% Company for 100 Years 














Writing: FIRE 
and ALL Kindred Lines. 














THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 
















P— | INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
“THE > OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
LONDON & © 
Pp sxc 
INSURANCE CO. ) New York Department: 
LTD. 


57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 
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FIRE AND LIFE 


J fg ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Lia. 


i RICHA2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 










C. EB. Clarke, President 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Accident and Health Insurance 


J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 


Commercial and Industrial 














Great American 
Insurance Company 


‘ar Now Pork sang 


INCORPORATED -1872 


wien" oe 1,1925 


$12, 500.000.00 


Scenve FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


21.338, .19 


NET SURPLUS 


14,337,235.32 
48,176.197.5 1 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wnm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHIGCAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 
Some New Insurance Expressions.—_We 
have recently noticed three new terms in con- 
nection with insurance, all of which appear to 
be expressive and worthy of notice. First, 
Concentrated Insurance. This term was used 
in connection with the placing of one policy, 
or at least, if not one policy, one form of pol- 
icy, in three companies for the entire dairy 
industry of New Zealand. The London Times 
termed this “Concentrated Insurance.” The 
time may come when all the insurance on a 
town, for instance, will be written in this 
way. Second, Pelican Insurance. This refers 
to that form of insurance where one company 
gobbles up the whole line with results a little 
bit disastrous and takes care of the overload 
by means of reinsurance. The term seems 
quite expressive. Third, a seller of theater 
tickets on Times Square advertises on his win- 
dow “Amusement Insurance.” These are three 
new terms which you can add to your vocabu- 
lary for future use. 
The Obvious.—A 
recently prepared a code, something that is 
After they had 
wrote and con- 


certain institution 
rather fashionable nowadays. 
distributed it, one member 
gratulated them on having so fully recognized 
the obvious. The congratulating member 
meant that everything in the code was so fully 
recognized that it seemed practically absurd 
to him to put it in printed form. That was 
not the experience, however, with the document 
from nearly every other source, as repeated 
calls have been made for it and hundreds of 
copies have been distributed. All this took 
place in an organization that was not devoted 
to insurance, but it applies equally well to the 
insurance organizations. Many of their rules 
do seem to be obvious, but it must be remem- 
bered that with constantly changing staffs even 
the obvious may not be as well known as many 
think it is. 

Of the Paying of Taxes.—It is a curious 
fact that a nation whose separate existence 
had its origin in a contest over taxes should 
have developed a system of taxation in so 
many forms as we have. One would have 
thought that our very origin would have led 
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us to develop a simple system of taxation, but 
nothing of the kind has occurred. The busi- 
ness of fire insurance might well, and does 
with reason, complain of the variety of taxes 
to which it is subject. Beginning with the 
State they run down to the minutest borough 
and each of these powers on the way down or 
up has the privilege of laying a tax in some 
form or other. We are purposely omitting the 
share which the National Government takes, 
because in that case the variety of forms is 
not so great. An immense advance will have 


been made and the cost of doing business ap- 


preciably lessened, if one form of taxation in 
a State could be agreed upon and that covered 
all forms. If it were felt that there should be 
some division of this sum, then let the State 
decide within itself how it shall share it with 
the towns, cities, etc. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

E. H. Morrison and J. L. Van Norman, 
both for several years connected with the local 
agency firm of R. A. Rowan & Co., one of the 
largest agencies on the Pacific Ccast, have re- 
signed and organized a firm cf their own. 
Eugene Battles, assistant secretary of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters at Los Angeles, 
has succeeded them with Rowan & Co. 

Further progress in the fire prevention 
campaign of the International Association of 
lire Engineers is marked by the visit of several 
eastern and Canadian fire chiefs to Los Ange- 
les on December 4, to hold a meeting with 
Louis B. Mayer of Goldwyn-Metro-Mayer Stu- 
dios Corporation in regard to the feature pic- 
ture “Flames” being made by Mayer for the 
chiefs. The eastern delegation cf chiefs was 
headed by James Armstrong of Kingston, Ont., 
president of the International Association. He 
was met in San Francisco by Jay W. Stevens, 
chief of the Fire Prevention Bureau of the 
National Board and father of the plan. Spe- 
cial fire prevention meetings were held in 
several towns en route to Los Angeles from 
San Francisco by motor. 

The new annex to the Firemans Fund 
building at San Francisco has been completed 
and tenants are now moving in, the first being 
the Pacific Coast department of the Inde- 


pendence and the Lumbermens of Philadelphia. 
The building is a handsome eight-story struc- 
ture on Sansome street, adjoining the rear of* 
the main building on California street. 

The Concordia and the Superior have 
applied for membership in the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific. The companies 
were recently purchased by the Firemens of 
Newark, and since that transfer have been 
operating in the Potter agency of the Bassett 
companies. Under such conditions the compa- 
nies must apply for membership or all of the 
associated companies must go non-board under 
the rules of the Pacific Board. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

George R. Packard, of Stokes, Packard, 
Haughton & Smith, left last Friday for a 
short business trip to Europe. Of all Phila- 
delphia insurance men who travel back and 
forth to European countries in the transac- 
tion of insurance business, Mr. Packard prob- 
ably stands first, in number of visits made dur- 
ing the past few years. 

The executive offices of the Peoples Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company have recently 
been moved to New York to the headquarters 
of the National Liberty Insurance Company 
there, which concern now operates and controls 
the destinies of the Peoples National. It is 
understood the home office of the company will 
be nominally continued here. The P. N., as 
it is frequently referred to by Quaker City 
insurance men, has a nice local business here, 
with the possibilities of a very considerable 
increased production. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Henry T. Hugard, of Rosencrantz & 
Hugard, Boston, has been elected a member of 
the governing committee of the Boston Clear- 
ing House Association. 

As of December 1, Leslie E. Knox is to 
become a member of the firm of L. W. King- 
man Company, Inc. 

The Boston Insurance Company recovered 
it the Court of Claims at Washington last 
week an income tax which it had been required 
to pay on $560.678, and which it had deducted 
from its gross income for 1916 to meet unset- 
tled loss claims. The compary successfully 
contended that it was required to hold that 
amount in addition to what it had previously 
piaced in its reserve fund to comply with the 
laws of New York and be permitted to do busi- 
ness in that State. 
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The bigger the risk, the better 


the Hartford Agent’s chance 


The Hartford Agent has something to offer 
big risks that most other agents lack. It is 
the competent, thorough, expert, nationally 
advertised services of the Hartford Fire Pre- 
vention Engineers. 

The bigger the risk, the more the owner 
wants this service. 

It pays the agent to write big risks. Although 
his selling effort and handling costs are not 
any bigger, his commission is. This chance to 
get the most desirable business is one of the 
things that makes a Hartford connection of 


ever increasing value to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany write practically every form of insur- 
ance except life 
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Concord 


What Do You Sell? 


Service, Company, or Policy ] 


—which? 


All three are important, of course. But to 
our mind the policy is especially so. If you 
agree that the actual contract itself is deserving 
of careful attention and comparison on the 
part of the agent, we invite you to consider 
seriously the United Life policy, ‘“‘A Policy 
You Can Sell.’ 


Any natural death...... scsccsese 85,000 
Any accidental death..... ..seeeee 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths.. ....... 16,000 


Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK. 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 





ALL IN ONE POLICY 











If there is an opportunity open in your town, 
our Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will 
tell you all about it. Writehim direct—and 
directly. 








UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Hampshire 


[| Inquire! | 


Thursday 

















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 
A NEW, COMPLETE, STANDARD TREATISE 


Ideal for Agents, Brokers, Adjusters and Underwriters. 
A Handy Reference Book for all Fields of Automobile 
Insurance. 


Covering this unique and ideally arranged book The Eastern 
Underwriter says it is ‘‘Written in his best and cleverest vein 
by one of the country’s leading experts on the subject.” 

This excellent reference and text-book has been written in 
non-technical language, to fill a long-felt need for some standard 
work on automobile insurance—a book that will be of use to 
the man in the field as well as the man in the office. This book 
will save endless correspondence between the agent and the 
home office on matters pertaining to special coverages, policy 
features, how to insure unusual risks, fleet rating, etc. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THERE ARE MORE THAN 20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PROTECTION? 


These and many other matters are carefully explained in 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


A separate chapter is devoted to SALES METHODS in use 
by successful agents and brokers in various parts of the country. 

A prominent claims man has said: “I have read Automobile 
Insurance and it has given me a better understanding of some 
automobile insurance problems than I was able to gather 
during many years of practical claims experience.” 

It is an ideal book for young people in insurance offices, who 
are anxious to broaden their knowledge of automobile insurance. 


LEND THEM A HELPING HAND! 
Price per copy, $3.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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F. C. BUSWELL DIES 





President of Home Succumbs to In- 
juries Inflicted by Auto Truck 


HAD HELD CHIEF OFFICE ONLY 
THREE WEEKS 


Occupied Enviable Place in Insurance 
Business—Prominent Executives 
Attended Funeral 
Frederic C. Buswell, newly-elected president 
of the Home Insurance Company, died last 
Saturday mcrning at the Hackensack Hospital, 
Hackensack, N. J., as the result of injuries 
received when struck by a motor truck while 
walking homeward on the preceding Wednes- 
dav afternoon. He sustained a fracture of the 
skull and a triple fracture of the right leg and 
but little hone had been held out for his re- 
covery. His death, at the age of 65, followed 
that of the late President E. G. Snow by just 

three weeks. 

The untimely passing of Mr. Buswell re- 
moves one of its most prominent figures from 
the insurance business. Admired as one of the 
leading fire insurance underwriters in this 
country, he had built for himself a reputation 
for accomplishment such as ‘ew possess, and 
his demise, when at the very pinnacle of 
achievement, brought universal sorrow to all 
who had known him. Conservative, yet ener- 
getic, he did not permit the scope of his out- 
look on life to be narrowed by the confines of 
the business in which he labored. His inter- 
ests were many and varied and he had an 
accurate knowledge of economic conditions and 
national problems which enabled him to see 
things in proper and broad perspective and 
made him tolerant of the viewpoints of others. 
An an executive he was at once dominant and 
kindly and atmosphere that 
breathed the confidence and regard of his asso- 
ciates. A comprehensive and detailed account 
of the events in his insurance career appeared 
in THe Spectator for November 19. 


moved in an 


The funeral of Mr. Buswell took place this 
Tuesday afternoon from the Second Reformed 
Church at Hackensack, and the eminence of 
his position in the insurance world was at- 
tested by the number of prominent company 
officials and others attended. Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, had designated the following 
members to represent the hoard: George G. 
Bulkeley, H. A. Smith, G. M. Lovejoy, Paul 
L. Haid and Percival Beresford. In addition, 
a committee was appointed to draw up suit- 
able resolutions of regret. This committee is 
composed of R. M. Bissel as chairman and C. 
W. Bailey. Whitney Palache. Sumner Ballard 
and Sheldon Catlin. 


who 


Honorary pallbearers at the funeral were: 
William Ives Washburn, John Claflin, Lewis 
T. Clark, Charles L. Tyner, Wilfred Kurth, 
Clarence A. Ludlum, Frank EF. Parkhurst, Wil- 
liam L. DeBost, Walter H. Bennett, W 


Edward Foster, Rudolph G. Paul and Sumner 
Ballard. 


Charles E. Case, president of the Insurance 


New York, appointed the follow- 
ing committee to attend the services: Carroll 


Society of 


L. DeWitt, Charles R. Pitcher and Alexander 
Whitney Palache, president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, sent 


Phillips. 


a committee composed of John A. Forster, A. 


G. Martin and James J. Hoey to represent that 


In addition, he named the fol- 
form a committee to 
resolutions: Wallace Reid, 
sartow and Otho E. Lane. 

C.. 


organization. 
lowing men to 
memorial 


cross, J. W. Cochran, Hart Darlington and 
Otto E. Schaefer to represent that organiza- 
tion. In addition, R. M. Bissell, A. F. Dean, 
H. C. Eddy, T. E. Gallagher and C. G. Smith 
were chosen to prepare a memorial. 


Whitney Palache, president of the Eastern 


Union, on behalf of that group, sent a commit- 
tee composed of C. G. Smith, C. A. Notting- 





Tue Late Frepertc C. BusweLi 


ham and C. W. Bailey; and also selected 
Edward Milligan, Charles W. Higley and F. 
B. Kellam to draw up a memorial resolution. 
In addition to those mentioned, insurance com- 
pany men and representatives fronr many dif- 
ferent to show 
their respect for the memory of a man whom 


they had known both as personal 


sections attended the funeral 
friend and 
as insurance executive. 

Mr. Buswell is survived by Mrs. Buswell and 
All three of the 
sons are in the insurance business. Frederic 
is with the office of the 
eral Adjustment Bureau; Henry L. is a mem- 
ber of Roy A. Lunde & Company at Chicago: 
and Robert is in the life department of the 


three sons and a daughter. 
Philadelphia Gen- 


Travelers in Hartford. 
H. Grant 


Mr. Buswell’s brother, 
3uswell, 1s Cook county, Til., man- 
ager for the Home. The daughter is Mrs. L. 
\. Walker. Mr. Walker is a partner in 
Walker & Jenkins, an agency at Summerville, 
Ss & 





—Among the regulations recently issued by The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters are those cov- 
ering the Storage and Handling of Photographic and 
Nitrocellulose Films and Oil Burning Equip- 


X-Ray 


ments. 





1G 


draft 
Nz S. 


Ludlum, president of the Western 
Union, selected Otho E. Lane. Cecil F. Shall- 


PACIFIC COAST TROUBLES 





General Agency Controversy Becom- 
ing More Complicated 
BOARD ACTION INVOLVED 
Speedy Clarification of Difficulties Ap- 
pears Essential 
Francisco, Carir., November 30.— 
The controversy in fire insurance circles on the 
Pacific Coast over the appointment of general 
agencies under the jurisdiction of Pacific de- 
partment headquarters of companies has be- 
come more intense and more complicated in 


SAN 


view of recent actions by agents’ organizations. 
The Los Angeles Insurance Exchange has 
“seceded” from the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific because of non-co-opera- 
tion on the part of the companies. 

The Oakland Insurance Agents Association 
has practically done the same thing and now 
is organizing further regardless of the mem- 
bers representing only board companies or 
non-board companies. Instead of having sev- 
eral cities in the State with a local association 
entirely board, mixed agencies are liable to 
become more prevalent throughout California 

Th action of the Insurance Brokers Ex- 
change of San Francisco in reversing its re- 
cent action in declaring the atlas Assurance 
non-board by issuing a statement on Novem- 
ber 27 that brokers holding membership in 
the Exchanee may continue to deal with the 
Atlas indefinitely “without question” also adds 
to the general mix-up. 

All of these actions by the producers in- 
dicate that the board faces the necessity of 
speedy action if it is to be continued. Sug- 
gestions have been made that the board estab- 
lish a separate rate making bureau and leave 
the board itself to serve only in the matter of 
commissions and general underwriting rules. 

Annual Conference of Hartford Fire 

Insurance Company Heads 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company is 
holding its annual conference of executive 
officers and department heads from all parts 
of United States and Canada in Hartford this 
week. The business session of the convention 
began last Tuesday. President R. M. Bissell 
of the Hartford Fire, presides at the conven- 
tion and expressed his regret that it would keep 
him from attending the funeral of the late 
Frederic C. Buswell, former president of the 
Home Insurance Company. 

Instruction Plan of Richmond Exchange 

Ricumonn, VA.. November 28—A member 
of the Richmond Fire Insurance Exchange will 
make a ten-minute talk to the Exchange at 
each meeting in the future, heginning with the 
regular semi-monthly meeting of December tr. 
The first speaker will he Otis M. Alfriend. 
The addresses will deal with various phases 
of underwriting, but each member will be free 
to choose his subject. The plan was formulated 
hy T. Garnett Tabb, president of the FEx- 
change. 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 


with its own deep-water port, with its established pre-eminence as the financial 
capital of the Southwest and as the great cotton and grain outlet for that vast 
region, offers today one of the best known fields for the progressive, aggressive 
insurance man, be he salesman or agency builder. 


At Houston, NATIONAL FIDELITY has available just now an unusual 
opening. Business on the books, friends and boosters, an established good- 


will are all at hand as the finest sort of a foundation upon which a worker with 
vision may build a big success. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY’S proven, practical co-operation will enter the field 
and work continuously with such a builder, at Houston. 


Are YOU the man, the worker with the vision? If so, write at once to 


RALPH H. RICE, President 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


























SOUND SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 








HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January I, 1925 E : : 

: ven as history repeats itself, so year after 

Cash Capital $ 2250.000,00 year observance of ‘“ROYAL”’ ethics per- 


Assets 12.139,692.87 ; 
LisbilitiesexceptCapitel-6.2.17.112.96 petuates an unchallenged insurance record. 


SurplustoPolicyholders 5.922.580. 51 
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CONFERENCE HELD 





Elimination of Contingent Liability 
Clause Is Issue 





SEEK TO ESTABLISH PRECEDENT 





Question Is Whether Kentucky Mutuals 
Have Right to Dispense With This 
Provision 


LoursvitLE, Ky., Dec. 1.—The recently en- 
forced elimination of the contingent liability 
clause from the policies of the Covington Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, Covington, Ky., 
is the concern of a conference of representa- 
tives of Kentucky mutual companies called 
today in the office of the Insurance Commis- 
sioner Shelton M. Saufley at Frankfort. 


To settle the case in question and to estab- 
lish a precedent of whether mutual companies 
have the right to eliminate the contingent lia- 
bility clause, at present written in the mutual 
insurance law of the State, is the purpose of 
the conference called hy Commissioner Saufley. 


Several months ago the Covington company, 
a long-established association possessing at 
present a surplus of some $500,000, decided to 
remove the liability clause from its policies. 
This clause establishes the right of the insur- 
ance company to call on its policyholders for 
the payment of assessments whenever the treas- 
ury of the company reaches the point where 
it is unable to sustain further fire losses. 


While the clause is generally only a protec- 
tive measure, rarely being employed by the 
older companies, its elimination from the poli- 
cies takes place for the first time in the present 
action of the Covington company. 

Hence the timely purpose of the conference 
to settle the question of the legality of the 
company’s action. In the event that the con- 
ference with the Commissioner results in a 
decision that the move is not in accordance 
with, but violates the Kentucky Mutual Co- 
operative Insurance Law, the charter of the 
company may be revoked pending the re- 
voking of the action by the company. 

As far as can be determined the sentiment of 
the score or more insurance representatives who 
attend the conference is decidedly in favor of 
affirming the Covington company’s action. It 
is being pointed out that this move puts the 
mutual companies of the State on an equal 
footing with the old-line stock companies. For 
by this move the new policyholder is assured 
that when he has paid his first premium to the 
mutual concern he has no other payments to 
make, except in case of fire or reappraisal. 

The position of the Covington company, 
which is being represented at the conference by 
Charles A. J. Walker, president, is of interest, 
inasmuch as it is said to have made the elimina- 
tion in order to continue to carry the policies 
of a number of Covington’s municipal build- 
ings. The company, it is said, has absolutely 
no need of the clause because of its large busi- 
ness and surplus ,the increment of which seems 
guite adequate to care for its fire losses. 


DEATH OF WAITE BLIVEN 
Vice-President of Firemens Was Promi- 
nent Figure in Western Insurance 
Waite Bliven, vice-president and Western 
manager of the Firemens of Newark and its 
affiliated companies and president of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau, died last week at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Ill. follow- 
ing a minor operation. He was recovering but 
his heart failed and death followed. He was 
interred at Toledo, O., the old family home. 
The late Mr. Bliven was born in Cincinnati, 
1867, and had been in the insurance business 
since 1884. His father, Major Charles E. 
Bliven was Western manager of the old Amer- 
ican of Philadelphia for many years. Waite 
Bliven got his start in 1884 with the old How- 
ard of New York, but stayed with the com- 
pany only one year, entering the Western de- 
partment of the American of Philadelphia at 
Chicago. In 1888, he became a special agent 
of the company and 1905 saw him elected 
secretary and back in the Philadelphia office. 
He advanced to the vice-presidency of that 
company and also became vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, which absorbed the American in 1915, 
Mr. Bliven becoming vice-president and man- 
aging underwriter. In 1923 he left this posi- 
tion to become vice-president and Western 
manager of the Firemens of Newark in Chi- 
cago. Shortly after this in 1924, he was 
elected president of the Western Insurance 
Bureau, to which position he was re-elected 

the following year. 


Expect 20 Per Cent Commission to Con- 
tinue on Louisiana Fire and Tornado 
Covers 

New OrveAns, November 28.—From all ap- 
pearances at present, ‘the flat commission of 
20 per cent on fire and tornado business in this 
State will be in vogue on December 1. 

At a special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Insurance Society held 
at the Hotel Bentley in Alexandria the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, believing that it is the desire of the 
majority of local agents of the State of Louis- 
iana that the fire insurance companies substi- 
tute for the graded commision a flat commis- 
sion of 20 per cent on all fire and tornado 
business, we hereby request the companies to 
effect this change in compensation on all busi- 
ness written on and after December 1, 1925. 

This action was taken at the suggestion of 
Manager James B. Ross, who addressed the 
meeting at some length upon the subject. It 
is generally believed that the companies will 
act favorably upon the resolution. 

O’Hacerty. 


M. VY. Denny, Secretary of Seattle 
Exchange 
SreaTtLe, Wasu., November 30.—Merle V. 
Denny has been appointed secretary of the In- 
surance Exchange of Seattle. He succeeds 
Howard Seabury, who is now with Frank Al- 
len Company, general agents, Seattle. 


2Y 





ORGANIZATION ACTIVE 





Underwriters’ Bureau of New Eng- 
land Had Busy Year 





20,971 REPORTS ISSUED 





Fire Loss Was $500,000 Less Than in 
1924—Royal Heads Executive 
Committee 
30oston, Mass., November 30.—Annual re- 
ports at the recent meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Bureau of New England show that 
the bureau has had a busy year, the number 
of reports issued being 20,971, an increase of 
1203 over last year. The bureau now has a 
total of 47 active and 56 affiliated members, 
the Granite State and the American being ad- 
mitted to active membership during the year. 
Manager Gorham Dana in his twenty-sec- 
ond annual report said in part: “In the labor- 
atory department the bureau tested 614 sprink- 
ler heads from the field, 24 per cent of which 
were found defective, thus necessitating the 
replacement of similar sprinklers in the plants 

from which they came.” 

The bureau has now under regular inspection 
5708 sprinklered risks, 1771 wunsprinklered 
plants, 58 railroad schedules and 144 gas and 
electrical properties. 

Reports were made on 872 fires, involving a 
loss of $4,387,902, which is about $500,000 
less than last year. The average loss per fire 
in sprinklered risks was $3059, while in un- 
sprinklered risks it was $14,066. Watchmen 
failed to discover fire in 16 per cent of the fires 
where they were on duty. Thermostats failed 
in 21 per cent, and alarm valves in 8 per cent 
of the fires where they were involved. 

The following officers were elected: Chair- 
man of executive committee: Royal Insur- 
ance Company; new members of executive 
committee: Royal Insurance Company, Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company and Queen 
Insurance Company. 


May Now Write Atlas Business 

The Insurance Brokers’ xchange has lifted 
its ban on members writing business for the 
Atlas Assurance Company, thus reversing its 
decision of two weeks ago. The Atlas re- 
signed from the Pacific Board last June, and, 
in, consequence, action was taken by the ex- 
change, which told its members, on November 
12, that the Atlas was to be considered a non- 
board company. At last week’s meeting of the 
exchange, enough pressure was brought to 
bear by some of the brokers in behalf of the 
Atlas that the decision was reversed. 





Former Commissioner Now Sectarian 
Campaigner 

Sart Lake City, Utarn, November 26.— 
Willard Done, former State Insurance Com- 
missioner and widely known in Salt Lake City 
and Utah insurance circles for many years 
past, will leave on December 9 for a special 
six months’ mission for the Mormon or Latter- 
day Saints’ Church. His activities will be in 
the Western States. 
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BROKERS WANTED 


In outlying territories 
By 
A Stock Company 
writing 
Automobile and General Liability 
at 15% off manual 





Manufacturers’ Liability Insurance Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


OTHER LINES WRITTEN 


Workmen’s Compensation—Property Damage 
and Collision, Accident and Health. 














ma HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MorIN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 

















SOUTHLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Insurance in Force 


Over $94,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, 
President 

CLARENCE E. LINZ, 
Vice President and Treas. 

P. N. THEVENET, 
Vice President and Secy. 


P. V. MONTGOMERY, 
Vice Pres. and Actuary 























THE 
BUSINESS BUILDER 
SERVICE 


A series of 


INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 


By William T, Nash 


Originator of Monthly Income Insurance 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in the 
publications issued by The Spectator Company of which Wil- 
liam T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 


BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCE... 0i0.s00cdecccsesiose's 10 
BN Ras Ns MULAN 5050, 10's) 6.01034) 07s"4 1576) 07a! Sieve! 6: cxaness)-oreie.eleioieigssiavelaisierers 10 
OC Sp EE CN EE WC OC ECG YS > ARES Re neon rer ae re re eee 25 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSURANCHE?.............. 15 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS................ 10 
pa Din OB pions ot Rs 0 5 0: re re rere etre 10 
GHITING Fy Ost OULU OF BIE aia csiic. cence o:c0 sineeecee eres 10 
GTVIN IG TE BOW, Al CRAIN CE oa 5.5 0:00 3.015 0 oinsieie oo sieisie.e'o slice sie 655 15 
HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY?..10 
EASE EEIG IC CE) AHNIN oc 5 5A vin aig 5 Ki emierbiaueinva dele wie Sie 6 eieeiaveleaielTalasici oa 10 


PUNO PGS tae IU 0) od evar osenpiele,Gielaiaipn Mua eisioLeia ees ihip te ate eibreieisialeie sac eeare 10 
ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 


Fie aise as slots oeininl aio 5 Asoo hyalin Bip ws eresaresecere os celatschaie eis areter wis iara lorena) steiets 10 
ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE...... 10 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE.15 
ONE YOUNG MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE. .10 


PARTNERS AMD LIPE INGURANGE.. ....0 0000s ccesccavesrecese 10 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE...........cceeeceeeees 10 
ie rere en rere 10 
LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 
BT II iain nc 25's SEES cae Re eoeT ES 25 
BERS THAT WE BIOGIID...n os evceccctecrcessavecstents 15 
4 he ee rrr 15 
CHANIAN DERRELLS TAT BOOK... oc c.ces cc ccncesevascecece 10 
LEAFLETS FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 
FMBURING VOU INGURANON 650 5c.scccsececcccsaxscnnseseere 10 
JOHN APPIMGATIS THBUBANCE 6 6 o6065000cccccnevecesecncexs 10 
Se I Mi. ss ca cncpriinns becusbaadentadnecbaniakeas 10 
ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME...15 
tw al ee ORR 10 
AVS THREE WO BA oon sess pecice cascnenescncsexceses 10 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LAPSATION 
RE DOE IT A EI ao on co ves ev ctenceccsecenace 10 
DOWT THROW AWAY THE LIPRIOAT ... «0050000006 0000c0n00000 10 
GEVINO VOURMMELE A GCUANON 6 onc ccsrccscvirevecccoeesaes 10 
SOW TH0PES AME GHATTOOED...0. 2553 cccesvcscccenscnseeess 10 
WET WE DOT REVS PORT goo 5 vcs ccceesccssncenenreeeens 10 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 
WORMOUING WIRONE-DENIT «ooo docs cern nvirdcdisesversees sess 10 
BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE.......00cceeceeeeees 10 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE?.........00065 10 
LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
I i ok es ine ane a 10 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING....................00... 10 
IEE PI os eves ou acasncurae ocasedecad svnuikecet cess 25 


Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten to twenty- 
five cents each, amount to $4.95. Send us $4, and we will mail you sample 
copies of all 41 of the Nash leaflets conveniently packed in a carrying case 
for easy reference. Ask for circulars giving prices in quantities. We will 
also mail you on application a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The 
Business Builder’s Service. a ee 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE. EXCHANGE Ay tanks 138 WILLIAM STREET 
in, CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Insurance Agents and Brokers Association 
Now Formed 

The Insurance Agents and Brokers Asso- 
ciation has been organized in New York city 
with a membership of over 500 insurance 
brokers. 

The headquarters of the Association are at 
250 West 57 street and its officers are: Her- 
man A. Bayern, president; Harry Cooper, first 
vice-president; Wm. L. Hooks, second vice- 
president; Eugene FE. Navis, third vice-presi- 
dent; Daniel T. McEnerny, secretary; Jack 
Jacoby, assistant secretary; T. Franklin Hogan, 
treasurer; Bertram Eadie, assistant treasurer. 
The executive committee is composed of 
George Gordon Battle, Wm. Belknap, A. 
Spencer Field, Louis Goldstein, Walter F. 
Havan, Herman N. Hartig, James J. Hoey, Ed- 
ward Sohmer, Frederick A. Wallis, Nathan H. 
Weil and Wm. H. Williams. 


Want Increase in Commissions on Factory 
Business 

RicHMOND, VA., November 30.—-Thomas S. 
Southgate, local agent at Durham, N. C., chair- 
man of a specal committee of the North Caro- 
lina Association of Insurance Agents, has in- 
vited the various State associations in the 
Southeast to confer with the North Carolina 
Association on the subject of commissions on 
business placed through the Factory Insurance 
Association. The agents receive 15 per cent 
on this business, and the North Carolina agents 
favor asking for an increase of 5 per cent. It 
is said that not all of the State associations 
are in sympathy with the movement, feeling 
that the F. I. A. was organized as a defensive 
measure to prevent heavy inroads made by the 
mutuals. For this reason the agents feel that 
the companies are wise in keeping the acquisi- 
tion cost at as low a figure as possible. 


C. Harold Waterbury Makes a Change 

C. Harold Waterbury, one of the assistant 
editors of THe Specrator for several years, 
has just accepted an important position with 
a well-known chemical house, Lehn & Fink 
Products Company, New York. 

After nearly eight years as secretary of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association, Mr. 
Waterbury severs his connection therewith on 
December 31 and will thereafter be with the 
Lehn & Fink Products Company, in charge of 
wholesale sales and contracts. Mr. Waterbury 
is a graduate of Columbia University. 1912, 
and went with the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists Association in 1918, oecoming secretary 
in 1921. He has been editor of the Official 
Bulletin of the Association, is the author of a 
history of that organization. has compiled a 
book called Distribution Through the Drug 
Trade, and has issued much other valuable in- 
formation to the trade. Mr. Waterbury is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Trade Association Executives and is vice-presi- 
dent this year. He has made a special study 
of distribution through the wholesale drug 
trade. 











POLICYHOLDERS’ LETTERS 








of the New Jersey Insurance Act. 


The interest displayed by many financial 
and business houses in statistics showing the 
condition and progress of fire insurance com- 
panies has been demonstrated by numerous let- 
ters from business concerns which annually 
purchase the Fire Insurance Policyholders 
Pocket Index, some of which letters have been 
published in THe SpectrarTor. 

The list of subscribers to that publication in- 
cludes railroads, national banks, savings banks, 
trust companies, building and loan associations, 
private bankers and stock brokers, manufac- 
turers, contractors, lawyers, merchants, mort- 
gage companies, auditors, investment compa- 
nies, general publishers, public officials, credit- 
rating institutions, and many other important 
businesses. 

It has been the custom of many fire insur- 
ance companies, agents, general agents and 
brokers to broadly distribute the Fire Insur- 


MACO STEWART 





ance Policyholders’ Pocket Index so as to reach 
thousands of their customers. This is a wise 
proceeding, and if all companies could be per- 
suaded to act in concert in furthering the dis- 
tribution of the Fire Index, the best interests 
of insurance would be advanced. Leading un- 
derwriters have long held the opinion that the 
public should be more fully informed as to the 
small profit margin in fire underwriting and 
the facts are shown in the Fire Index. The 
interest of the public in the standing of fire 
insurance companies is evidenced by many let- 
ters, which The Spectator Company has on 
file, from policyholders who appreciate the 
value of the Fire Index as a work of reference 
and testify to their use of it in the conducting 
of their business. Many of these letters have 
been printed from time to time in THe Specra- 
Tor during the past several months. Two 
more of them are presented below. 


w. Cc. MORRIS 


FRED W. CATTERALL 
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TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 





OF TEXAS 


GUARANTEES LAND TITLES 





AND LIENS 


Offices 


Houston- Dallas-Galveston-San Antonio- El Paso 


DALLAS EXECUTIVES 
WILLIAM T. SARGEANT, MANAGER 
GEO. T. BURGESS, Attorney 


The Spectator Company, 
135 William St., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Dalles, Texas, May 18, 1925. 


We have your letter 6f the 13th imt., together with 
your 1925 Edition of the Fire Insurance Pocket Index. 
We have used this Index for a number of years and ~ 
have found it quite handy to give us information con- 
cerning fire insurance companies such as to the 
strength, responsibility and amount of insurence done. 
We use this information in our Loan Department to de- 
termine what policies to accept that are presented to 
us by borrowers from our clients. 


The reason we re-order from year to year is because 
we have found we could not well do without this little 


book. 


Thanking you for the extra copy, we are 


Yours ver 


traly, — 
S ay F- w{cd 


Manegere 





Fidelity Mutual Fire Licensed in 
New Jersey 

The Fidelity Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, located at 156 Market street, Newark, 
has been licensed by the Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance of New Jersey to write all 
lines, as shown in sub-section 1 of section 1 
This in- 
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cludes fire, lighting, tornado, windstorm and all 
automobile lines except: public liability. 
Nicholas J. George, organizer of the com- 
pany, and general manager of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Liability, has been elected president. The 
new company will confine its operations to the 
State of New Jersey for the present, and will 
make a specialty of the automobile business. 
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When You Met a Successful Man 


E was as much a stranger to you as “‘the man the world forgot.” 

You knew nothing of his business, his finances or the clubs he 

frequented. Yet, you remembered him. It was just his enthusiasm, 
after all, that fixed him for all time in your memory. 


Perfect Protection Men possess that rare quality which goes hand in 
hand with prosperity. 


Perfect Protection Men are life underwriters—plus. 


PROTECTION 
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The 
SEVEN POINTS OF 


RELIANCE Service 


A direct contract with the 
Company with the general 
or state agent’s commissions 
eliminated. 


2 Unrestricted territory. 


3 Perfect Protection—the ser- 
vice which succeeds when 
life insurance alone often 
fails. 


The Reliance Branch Office 
system of miniature Home 
Offices which provide quick 
and adequate facilities for 
business transaction. 


5, An equipped office in the 
Branch Office cities with no 
cost of overhead. 


6 The personal counsel and 
cooperation of Reliance Su- 
pervisors—salaried Home 
Office representatives—in 
agency building. 


7 Reliance Life, which gives 
its representatives the pres- 
lige of a strong, progressive 
institution. 


LIFE 





PROTECTION MAN 


f 


‘No Wonder He Smiles 


On September 16th 


One Perfect Protection Man already paid for over 
$1,500,000. Another paid for over $750,000. Two 
others paid for over $500,000. Ten others paid for over 
$250,000. Seventeen others paid for over $200,000. 


And in the Whole Organization 


One in every four full time representatives already 
paid for over $100,000. These are Perfect Protec- 
tion Men 


and this 1s 
PERFECT: PROTECTION 


mited Period during disability 


for 52 weeks during Sickness 
ar fo 








50.00 weekly, for an unli 
by accident, 
50.00 weekly, 







received, 
bis ca Payable upon natural death. 
2000.00 payable upon death by accident 








Le 











By its administrative policy, this institution will never 
outgrow its ability to render personalized service to its 
agency representatives. Should you be interested in the 
unusual plan of Reliance Life operation, a letter to the 
Home Office will bring complete information. 


The Reliance 


Life Insurance Company 
of PITTSBURGH 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance THE SPECTATOR PhursAse 








The Insurance Sellegram is published in THE SPECTATOR in this form for the use of Companies and General Agents. 


THE INSURANCE, 





OIL TELLTHE WORLD IT NEEDS INSURANCE Wl 


SELLEGC 


Issued Weekly in the Interest of the Agency Forces of 
Companies and General Agents 





circulate it among their Agency Forces, as their own sales letter or house organ, will be granted upon request. 





Permission to copy and 





Number Forty-six Thursday, December 3, 1925. 





To Our Agency Force:- 


In every Town and City in this great, thriving and prosperoms State 
of ours, many Public Improvements are constantly being made. Money 
spent for these improvements is largely raised by the sale of special 
issues cf City, County or State Bonds. 


Public Officials are the Custodians of all the money raised from the 
sale of these bonds and are required to make SURETY BONDS. Banks in 
which the money is deposited ARE ALSO REQUIRED to make Bond. 


Don't these facts present to you two wonderfully REMUNERATIVE classes 
of prospects for the sale of SURETY BONDS? Nothing to do but keep 
your eyes open and stay in touch with Public Improvements. Get the 
dope and then go write the Bond. EASY AS SHOOTING FISH IN A BATHTUB! 


While we are talking about Bonds, let's consider a few other kind 
that are readily salable. 


For instance - many forms of Surety and Depository; Contract; Judi- 
cial and others. Maybe we've let the OTHER FELLOW beat us to this 
very fine class of business while we devoted ourselves to our own 
"PET" LINES. Let's make a change and frcm today on, become known as 
"THE BOND MAN" in our respective Towns and Cities. 


Depository Bonds are SPLENDID PICKINGS. Banks must make them. Send 
us THREE COPIES of their financial statements just as soon as they 
are printed after call. THIS IS EASY. The statements are published 
in the newspapers and the Banks will cheerfully furnish them. De- 
pository Bond Authorizations are made by our Home Office from the 
LATEST financial statements of the Banks. If we keep these state- 
ments before the Home Office, we can get the Company's authorization 
to write the Bonds and THEREBY SAVE A LOT OF TIME AND GIVE A BETTER 
SERVICE. 


The thing to do is to be prepared to issue the Bond when the Bank asks 
for it. We can do this IMMEDIATELY if we have received proper au- 
thorization from the Home Office. The ONLY way to get that is to send 
in the Financial Statements THE MINUTE they are out. 


Yours in bond, 
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ITH the growth of the organization 

known as the Insurance Advertising 
Conference comes the question as to just what 
the men who compose it might consider the 
peak of achievement in their work. Of course, 
they could strive to become presidents of in- 
surance companies and that would doubtless be 
a worthy ambition; but if we were in their 
places we know what we would do. Will 
Rogers, actor, humorist, and, now, advertising 
man, has pointed the way. He writes cigarette 
advertisements at what is not a price but an 
emolument. If he, the jester for the Ameri- 
can public, were alone in this, it might be well 
to refrain from entering so lucrative a pro- 
fession. However, no less a dignitary than 
Irvin S. Cobb has also entered the field, and 
so has stamped it with the seal of literary ap- 
proval. All things considered, if we were a 
member of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, it would be our ambition to eventually 
emerge aS a writer of tobacco advertisements, 
pipe, cigar or cigarette, at a salary far above 
that of a lowly insurance company president. 





ASUALTY conditions in San Francisco, 

and the entire State of California, are far 
from satisfactory, say managers. Complaints 
that excess commissions are causing disruption 
in many sections are numerous. Old time cas- 
ualty men blame some of the unsettled condi- 
tions to the entrance of fire companies into the 
casualty business through subsidiary com- 
panies. These running mates, it has been 
pointed out, have been used to make arrange- 
ments for the benefit of the fire company, which 
are not permitted under fire board rules. 





NSURANCE men are not only good business 

men, but good citizens who contribute much 
to the communities in which they live. This 
has again been proved by the fact that Floyd N. 
Dull, resident vice-president at New York city 
for the Commercial Casualty of Newark, has 
been chosen mayor of Rutherford, N. J. 





r a column called “Views and Reviews,” the 

Insurance Age-Journal of Boston surveys 
the theatrical offerings in that metropolis. Dis- 
cussing the production of “Artists and 


Models,” a recent issue of that paper de- 
scribed Grace Hayes, one of the principals in 
the show, as “The quivering angel of jazz 
songs.” Somebody please page Gilda Gray! 
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FUND THREAT IN VIRGINIA 
Monopolistic Compensation Bill to Be In- 
troduced During January 

RicuMonp, Va., December 2.—A bill will 
be introducéd in the Virginia Legislature, when 
it convenes in biennial session in January, 
creating a monopolistic State fund for carry- 
ing workmen’s compensation risks. High rates 
charged by the privately owned carriers will 
be the battle cry of the proponents of the meas- 
ure, who will be led by State Senator John 
M. Beatty. 

A clerical force has been at work for sev- 
eral weeks in the Virginia Industrial Commis- 
sion, assembling data which will be used to 
further passage of the bill. However, insur- 
ance interests are fully advised of the move- 
ment, and are preparing to resist the measure 
when it is introduced. 


Texas Commission Explains Employees’ 
Status 
Austin, Texas, November 30.—Fred R. 
Harris, chief of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of the Texas Fire Insurance Commis- 
sion, has issued a statement explaining the 
department’s position with reference to the 
new law in its application to employees en- 
gaged in different work, but under the same 
employer. The statement is: 


Where an employer conducts two, or more, 
entirely separate and distinct enterprises and 
entirely different classes of business, it is per- 
missible to place the employees of one class of 
business under the law without placing the em- 
ployees of the other entirely separate and dis- 
tinct enterprise thereunder. It should, there- 
fore, be clear that if an employer becomes a 
subscriber to all intents and purposes of the 
act, he subscribes for any and all branches of 
his one general business with respect to any 
and all in his service under any contract of 
hire in connection therewith. 


Conference on Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Liability 

Insurance Superintendent James A. Beha, 
New York, will preside at a conference to be 
held today for the purpose of discussing the 
extent of the liability assumed by companies 
under bankers’ blanket bonds. It has been 
noted that the exact liability under such bonds 
is somewhat vaguely defined and understood. 
The form contains an automatic retroactive 
restoration clause, and some underwriters con- 
sider that it is not possible for the companies 
to measure their liability under this with a suffi- 
cient degree of accuracy. The conference, 
which will be held this afternoon, has therefore 
been called to permit a hearing of the diffi- 
culties. 
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PREMIUMS UP 





Increase in Jewelry Floate 
Rates ‘ 





LOSS RATIOS RESPONSIBLE 





Collected Experience of Companies Writ- 
ing All-Risk Coverage Shows Need 
for Revisions 

Rates on jewelry floater policies will be in- 
creased on new business as of December 1 and 
on all renewals after January 1, according to 
announcement just made. Insurance com- 
panies writing all risks on personal jewelry 
examined their loss ratios on this class of busi- 
ness jointly and individually and took under 
consideration the aggregate experience shown 
by the survey. The increase in rates on jew- 
elry floaters will amount to about 20 per cent. 

An increase in jewelry floater rates has long 
been expected by underwriters who have had 
any familiarity with the experience on such 
covers, particularly in instances where the 
risks were located in large cities or congested 
population points. Included in the policies 
affected by the increase are insurances against 
loss by hold-up, burglary, theft, transit haz- 
ards, home risks and the like. It is the opin- 
ion of many that the increment in rates will do 
much to relieve a situation that has proved 
trying in many instances and has cost some 
of the companies writing the line very heavy 
losses. The new rate schedule is as follows: 


$50 De- Full 
ductible Cover 
Amounts Per Cent Per Cent 
Up: to Si000 ss cevcsccnncune 2Yy 3 
$5,000 and under $10,000.... 2% 2 
10,900 and under $20,000.... 1% 1% 
20.090 and under $30,000.... 1.30 1% 
30,000 and under $50,000.... 1. 1.20 
50,000 and under $100,000.... .90 1. 
1OG.000 and OVEFi ccc cece cece .85 -90 
Minimum premium, $50. 


Continental Casualty Declares Dividend 

The board of directors of the Continental 
Casualty Company at a special meeting held 
November 24th declared an extra cash dividend 
cf two per cent on the capital stock of the 
Continental Casualty Company payable on 
November 27th, 1925, to stockholders of record 
on November 25th, 1925. 

According to President Alexander, the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company is closing the most 
successful year of its operation. The Con- 
tinental Companies, at the close of 10925, will 
have admitted assets in excess of $19,000,000 
and a combined capital, surplus and voluntary 
contingent in excess of $4,500,000. The net 
premium transactions will exceed $15,000,000. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CASUALTY REINSURANCE 


(Including the Accident & Disability Features of Life Insurance) 








We provide an unexcelled and comprehensive service through which our Treatyholders 
increase their carrying capacity without increasing net exposure, transacting additional 
business at an assured profit. 


(== EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


E.G TRIMBLE, PRESIDENT. 












KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 719 DETWILER BUILDING 80 MAIDEN LANE 
JACK WOODHEAD LOUIS de 8. FULLER EHMANN & COMPANY 






















































Field Annuals | Writing Casualty Insuranc 
weed Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Insurance Directories 

for 

*Greater New York Tennessee 

+New York State North Carolina 

New Jersey South Carolina 

Kentucky Virginia 
Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 7, 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid Ms TITUTWON 
THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY LAD &, ‘ 
P. 0. BOX 617 _ LOUISVILLE, KY. Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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COAL MINE ACCIDENTS 





141 Employees Lost Their Lives 
During October 





DEATHS IN 1925 FEWER THAN IN 1924 





Ten-Month “Disaster”? Records Show 198 
Fatalities as Against 452 Last Year 
Accidents in the coal mining industry of the 

United States in October caused a loss of 141 

lives among employees, according to informa- 

tion furnished by State mine inspectors to the 

Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 

One man was killed by fall of rock in an 

anthracite mine; all of the other fatalities oc- 

curred at mines producing bituminous coal. 

The October fatality rate for bituminous mines 

was 2.63 per million tons, as compared with 

203 for September and 2.89 for October last 

year. The output of bituminous coal in Oc- 

tober was 53,203,000 tons. Because of the sus- 
pension of work in the anthracite field, no 
fresh-mined coal in that region was produced, 
but a small tonnage was obtained from dredges. 

During the first ten months of the current 
year, the production of bituminous coal 
amounted to 419,371,000 tons, while the anthra- 
cite output was 61,741,000 tons, including about 
120,000 tons obtained from dredges. The ten- 
month fatality rate per million tons for bitu- 
minous mines was 3.26, as compared with 4.12 
for the same period last year; the anthracite 
rate was 6.30 for the present year as compared 
with 5.46. 

Current records of the Bureau of Mines cov- 
ering “major” disasters, that is, disasters in 
which five or more lives were lost, show ten 
separate accidents with an aggregate loss of 198 
lives in 1925, as compared with last year’s ten- 
month record of nine separate accidents with 
a total of 452 lives. The per-million-ton death 
rate for both anthracite and bituminous mines, 
based exclusively cn these major disasters, was 
0.41 this year, as compared with 0.96 during 
the first ten months of 1924. The current 
year’s record, therefore, indicates a marked re- 
duction in the loss of life from this class of 
accidents but no decrease in the frequency of 
the separate disasters. 

An examination of the causes of the fatalities 
reported thus far in 1925 and a comparison of 
the record with that for January to October, 
1924, show slight reductions in the per-million- 
ton fatality rates for falls of roof, haulage and 
electricity, and a much more notable decline 
for explosions of gas or coal dust. The rate 
for accidents from explosives remained un- 
changed. 


Emergency Hospital as Part of Insurance 
Service 

A type of insurance service that will fore- 
stall the need of the old adage of locking the 
barn after the horse is stolen is provided by 
the B. D. Cole Company, insurance specialists 
of West Palm Beach, Fla. This service is in 
operation at the property of the Mizner 
Development Corporation at Boca Raton, Fla., 





where the latter corporation is building a new 
resort city. The service consists of an emer- 
gency hospital, perfectly equipped to take care 
of any injuries that might arise during the 
building of the hundred room Cloister Hotel, 
and the six hundred room Ritz-Carlton on the 
ocean front. 

In the development of Florida, the insur- 


ance companies of the world are playing a vital ° 


part. At Boca Raton there is an actual evi- 
dence of the many use s of insurance and ser- 
vices that come with insurance coverage. Addi- 
son Mizner, the well-known architect and 
multi-millionaire developer of Boca Raton, is 
the holder of a life policy for $500,000. The 
latter policy was issued by the B. D. Cole 
Company. 


Conference on Eye Hazards Held in New 
York City 

A conference on the elimination of industrial 
eye hazards was held in New York city on 
Monday of this week under the joint auspices 
of the American Museum of Safety and the 
National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The meeting, which was presided 
over by Arthur Williams, vice-president in 
charge of commercial relations for The New 
York Edison Company and president of the 
American Museum of Safety, gathered in the 
East Hall of the Russell Sage Foundation 
building. 

The sessions were addressed by Harry 
Guilbert, safety director of the Pullman Com- 
pany, and C. P. Tolman, consulting engineer 
of the National Lead Company. The former 
described methods for reducing the number of 
eye accidents in industry and the latter spoke 
on “The Production Executive’s Interest in the 
Elimination of Industrial Eye Hazards.” 





P. C. Lewis Joins Independence Companies 

P. C. Lewis, resident secretary at Boston of 
the Royal Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity 
Companies, with headquarters at Field and 
Cowles, has resigned, effective as of last Tues- 
day. He is to become resident vice-president 
at Boston of the Independence Indemnity 
Company and the Independence Fire, and will 
lave offices at 101 Milk street, that city. Mr. 
Lewis has been associated with Field & 
Cowles’ office since 1911 as special represent- 
ative and later as resident secretary. 





What Price Publicity? 
They’re insuring their noses, their faces, their 
feet, 
Their gay-tripping “toeses,” their dimples so 
sweet, 
Their legs, teeth, and eyes, trick smiles, and 
real curls— 
These cautious and clever young cinema girls. 
O’er such competition one danger must hover— 
They'll soon find they’ve nothing worth while 
left to cover. 
—From “Human Relations,” house organ 
of the Independence companies. 
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S. H. POOL GIVES DINNER 
Acts as Host to Producers of Fidelity and 
Casualty—A. S. Ferres a Speaker 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., December 2—S. H. 
Pool, resident manager here for the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company, gave a dinner to 100 
of his leading agents and brokers from Phila- 
delphia and nearby counties as the starting 
point for great business production which he 
expects to present to his company as a testi- 
mony in commemoration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary next fall. The effort for new busi- 
ness is to cover a period of several months, 
and not only is the Philadelphia office taking 
part in it, but every other F. and C. office in 
the country. The dinner, which was very 
sumptuous, was given at the new Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel today. Addresses were made 
hy Vice-President A. J. Ferres of the F. and 
C. and by Mr. Pool and his assistant man- 
agers, Messrs. Councilman and Parrott. 


Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
Rule 

Leon S. Senior, manager of the Compensa- 
tion Inspection Rating Board, has sent out a 
notice drawing the attention of members to 
the ruling regarding bonuses and gratuities 
being included with the payroll for determina- 
tion of the premium. The notice explains itself 
as follows: 

The attention of the committee has been di- 
rected to the practice followed in some cases 
of excluding from the payroll audit extra pay- 
ments or so-called “honuses” made by building 
contractors to their emnlovees as an induce- 
ment to retain such emplovees on the job until 
the work has heen completed. The question 
was raised whether the deduction of such extra 
payments is proper under the definition of 
bonuses and gratuities appearing on Page 7 
of the Basic Manual. 

The committee ruled that additional amounts 
paid by an employer to his employees in order 
to keep them on the job forms part of the 
wage and must he included in auditing payroll 
for determining premium. Additional  re- 
muneration paid as an inducement to retain 
the worker does not represent a special reward 
for meritorious services and does not come 
within the definition of pure gratuities. 


Ohio Casualty on Treasury Department 
List 

The Ohio Casualty Company, Hamilton, has 
been placed on the Treasury Department list 
of those companies permitted to write bonds 
running to the United States Government. It 
will be allowed to assume a liability of not 
over $46,020 on one bond. The permission is 
based on the company’s financial statement as 
of June 30, 1925, which showed $250,000 capi- 
tal and $210,206 surplus. 





Agents Aid Company Carriers 

SEATTLE, WasuH., November 30.—To aid in 
amendment of the workmen’s compensation act 
so that private insurance companies may get 
a share of the business, Harry Coffman, presi- 
dent, and A. O. Stuberg, secretary, of the In- 
surance Agents’ League of Washington, are 
attending sessions of the State legislature at 
Olympia. 
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New 1925 Edition Issued 





NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW 
Annotated 
By WILLIAM EDWARD BALDWIN 
Editor, New York Banking Law, Baldwin's Statute Service, Ete. 


This new edition of the New York Insurance Law contains 

all amendments to January, 1926, with annotations from 

Decisions of the Courts to March, 1925, Rulings of the 
Attorney General, and an Appendix containing 


Miscellaneous Laws Relating to Insurance 
and 


A Summary of the Requirements Relating 
to Fees and Taxes Payable by Insurance 
Companies of New York and Other States 


This is the first printing of the complete 

Insurance Law of New York, since 1922 
Every one requiring knowledge of the New York Insurance Law 

should possess this new and complete book 
Over 450 pages; flexible fabrikoid binding; gilt stamped 
Price $7.50 

The publishers of the 1925 edition of NEW YORK INSURANCE LAW were formerly 
the publishers and own the copyright of Parker's Insurance Law of New York, a com- 


plete edition of which has not been printed since the year 1922. NEW YORK INSUR- 
ANCE LAW, therefore, takes the place of the former Parker’s Insurance Law of New York 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


The fire insurance agent who does 
not have a life insurance company 
contract is overlooking a nice in- 
come each year. Life insurance can 
be handled in your agency with very 
little additional cost which leaves 
practically all of the commission on 
life business a profit to you. 


For particulars in regard to our con- 
tracts address 


A. O. HUGHES, Vice-Pres. 


in charge of Agencies 


Farmers National Life Ins. Co. 
OF AMERICA 


401 S3. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 





























Eureka-Maryland Assurance 
Corporation 


of Baltimore 
INCORPORATED 1882 


Is an OLD LINE, LEGAL RESERVE, . 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
steering clear of all experiments and following 
the blazed trail of successful experience. 


THE COMPANY IS FORTY-THREE 
YEARS OLD, under CONSERVATIVE, 
SUBSTANTIAL MANAGEMENT—rich 
in experience, with progressiveness and 
ambition evenly balanced upon a foun- 
dation of fundamental principles and 
essentials. 


Its management does not goad men to do the 
unexpected or the impossible, but requires 
only a substantial, conservative progress in 
the items which make a healthy, reliable, 
serviceable institution for the protection of 
policyholders, the well-being of its field force 
and the security of its investors. 





























JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President. 


PUBLIC LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


EDWARD H. BURKE 
PRESIDENT and GEN. MGR. 
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MADE MANAGER 





Arthur B. Nickerson Heads Auto De- 
partment of Maryland Casualty 





OTHER CHANGES ANNOUNCED 





R. E. Coughlan, Jr., in Charge of Property 
Damage Claim Division 

F. Highland Burns, president of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, has announced that, 
in order to give better service to agents and 
policyholders, the automobile department of 
that organization has been included as a sec- 
tion of the automobile compensation and lia- 
bility department. 

Arthur B. Nickerson, who has been man- 
ager of the property damage claim division, 
has been made manager of the new section; 
and G. Houson Payne, who has been supervis- 
ing underwriter in the automobile compensa- 
tion and liability department, has been made 
associate manager. - 

President Burns has appointed Robert F. 
Coughlan, Jr., to succeed to the post vacated 
by the promotion of Mr. Nickerson. Mr. 
Coughlan has been assistant to Mr. Nickerson 
ever since the formation of the property dam- 
age claim division and his advancement is well 
earned. 

All of these men have had a long experi- 
ence with the Maryland Casualty and are thor- 
oughly acquainted with every phase of the 
company’s operations in the departments in 
which they have served. 





Indiana Department Collected $1,657,837 
in Taxes 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., December 1.—The In- 
diana Insurance Department in the last fiscal 
year collected fees and taxes amounting to 
$1,657,837, a gain of $132,635 over the pre- 
ceding year. This is shown in the annual re- 
port of Thomas S. McMurray, Insurance Com- 
missioner. These taxes included fees from all 
sources. The taxes from life companies were 
nearly $1,000,000. Of a total appropriation 
of $60,306, the department spent $67,673. A 
resumé of the securities on deposit at the close 
of the year shows most of these securities were 
owned by the fourteen Indiana legal reserve 
life insurance companies, all of which do busi- 
ness under the compulsory deposit law and 
must maintain on deposit with the department, 
in approved securities, the net value of all out- 
standing policies. 


Fidelity and Casualty to Hold Sectional 
Meetings 

The Philadelphia office of the Fidelity and 
Casualty and its branch offices will take an 
active part in the fiftieth anniversary campaign 
of the company to be held in 1926. During the 
campaign for new business, agents who qualify 
will be guests of the company at the convention 
in New York city next September. 

Five meetings are to be held in the Philadel- 
phia territory during this week. The men who 


are to be speakers at the meetings are Nelson 
D. Sterling, vice-president; W. A. Reid, as- 
sistant superintendent; Frank B. Smeads, su- 
perintendent; Arthur D. Kelly, assistant su- 
perintendent; Walter MacK. Hillas, superin- 
tendent, and Hale Anderson, vice-president. 

C. E. Pierce, formerly adjuster in the Fi- 
delity and Casualty’s Philadelphia office, has 
heen made a special agent of the company with 
headquarters in the Wilbur Trust building, 
3ethlehem, Pa. His main district will be the 
Lehigh Valley region. 


Would Set Aside Sale of Surety 
Company’s Shares 

Sr. Louis, Mo., December 1.—Ben C. Hyde, 
Superintendent of Insurance for Missouri, has 
consulted with legal counsel for the depart- 
ment about filing legal proceedings to set aside 
the sale of 2407 shares of the stock of the 
Equitable Surety Company by the receiver of 
the New England Surety Company of Boston, 
which held the stock, to a New York pur- 
chaser for $1000. 

The Equitable Surety, a Missouri organiza- 
tion, capitalized at $250,000, went into receiver- 
ship in t919. Its affairs have been liquidated 
and all claims paid. There remains about 
$75,000 for distribution among the stockhold- 
ers, according to Superintendent Hyde. 

The New England Surety purchased the 
Equitable stock prior to the receivership of 
the companies. 

Purchasers of the stock in the Equitable sold 
by the New England Surety have advised at- 
torneys for Superintendent Hyde that proceed- 
ings have been started to compel the transfer 
of the stock to the new owners. 

Superintendent Hyde contends that, proper 
notice of the sale was not given to the insur- 
ance, department or its attorneys. Notice was 
by publication. 


Organization for Texas Compensation 
Inspectors 

As a result of the suggestion of Fred R. 
Harris, chief of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of the State Insurance Commission of 
Texas, inspectors of companies writing work- 
men’s compensation in that State may organize. 
Letters have been sent to more than fifty com- 
panies suggesting an organization and the re- 
sult has been unanimously in favor of such a 
move. A meeting of one or more inspectors 
from each company has been called for Decem- 
ber 7. 


Recommends Assessment of 14,000 
Subscribers 

Liquidation of the Associated Employers 
Reciprocal of Chicago has been recommended 
in his final report by the special master ap- 
pointed by the Federal Court to consider the 
receivership in this case. Besides recommend- 
ing liquidation, the report upholds the receiver- 
ship and recommends that the subscribers, 
numbering more than 14,000 be assessed. 
Those involved have twenty days to file ob- 
jections. 
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R. HILL CARRUTH PROMOTED 
Gets Managership of Tennessee and 
Northern Louisiana for F. & D.— 
Has Remarkable Record 
LittLe Rock, ArK., November 20——A tribute 
to his record as Arkansas manager of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
was paid R. Hill Carruth of Little Rock re- 
cently, when his firm promoted him to the man- 
agership of its business in Tennessee and 
northern Louisiana, at the same time leaving 

him in charge of the agents in Arkansas. 

The extension of his territory was made 
several months ago, but announcement was 
withheld until all Arkansas agents were in- 
formed to prevent any misunderstanding, as 
Mr. Carruth was anxious that no one receive 
the impression that he is leaving Arkansas. 

He has taken charge of the Memphis head- 
quarters and must remain in the Tennessee city 
part of the time, but will continue to maintain 
a residence and office in Little Rock. 

Mr. Carruth, who is only 35, has been con- 
nected with the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
five years and his achievements have merited 
frequent praise from his chiefs at Baltimore, 
Md., headquarters. 

Excepting his years in the army and one 
year in business in New York, he has spent his 
life in Arkansas. He was born and reared at 
Warren, and in 1913, two years after his 
graduation from the University of Arkansas, 
he was representative in the legislature from 
Bradley county. For the next session he was 
elected as senator and served in 1915, but re- 
signed the next year to enter the army. 

His military training at the University and 
as a National Guard officer earned him a com- 
mission as a major at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. He later was made a lieutenant colonel 
and went overseas with the 114th Ammunition 
Train of the Twenty-ninth Division. 





C. P. Summers Made General Agent 

San Francisco, Cauir., November 30—C. 
P. Summers, president of the Seaboard Cas- 
ualty and attorney-in-fact. of the Union In- 
demnity Exchange at San Francisco, has been 
appointed California general agent for the 
Guarantee Income. Summers is said to be also 
interested in a new accident organization which 
is now being formed. 


Three Directors of Pennsylvania 
Federation 

The Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
has elected R. L. Rodgers, president of the Erie 
Insurance Agents Association: L. B. Starr, of 
Gelvin, Jackson & Starr, Meadville, and A. M. 
Waldron, Philadelphia general agent, as di- 
rectors. Mr. Rodgers was, in addition, made a 
member of the executive committee. 





Kyle E. Simpson Appointed 
Kyle E. Simpson, of Indianapolis, has as- 
sumed the management of the Iowa branch 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, of New York. 
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AFTERMATH OF MAJESTIC FIRE 

Stockholders Can Bring Suit But State 

Cannot Interfere in Private Contract 

ToreKA, Kan., November 30.—The profits 
of Elmer Bagley and Henry C. Smith of To- 
peka in the liquidation of the Majestic Fire 
Insurance Company of Topeka will be their 
own unless the stockholders who claim they 
assigned their stock to these men improperly 
bring suit to collect. This was the ruling of 
the Kansas Supreme Court when it refused to 
let the attorney-general interfere in the liquida- 
tion. 

Mr. Bagley was appointed receiver for the 
Majestic when the company became involved 
in financial difficulties. It appears that he wept 
out and purchased 312 shares of the stock of 
the company at about fifteen dollars a share. It 
appears also that Mr. Smith purchased about 
an equal amount of the stock from other stock- 
holders at approximately the same price. 

When suit was brought to wind up the affairs 
of the company the attorney-general filed an 
intervening petition asking that the court com- 
pel Mr. Bagley and Mr. Smith to pay the 
stockholders the full book value of the stock. 
The attorney-general asserted that the value 
of the stock was $75 a share and that these 
men would make a profit of approximately 
sixty dollars a share in the winding up of 
the company’s business. 

The attorney-general asked that all the 
assignments of stock to Mr. Bagley and Mr. 
Smith be set aside on the ground that they 
were secured improperly. The district court of 
Shawnee county and the supreme court of 
Kansas. on the appeal, ruled that the stock- 
holders who lost their money could bring the 
suit to set aside the assignments of the stock 
but that the State had no right to attempt to 
supervise private contracts and could not main- 
tain the suit on behalf of the State to have 
the assignments annulled. 

The policyholders of the Majestic were fully 
protected as the business was re-insured in the 
Connecticut Fire. It appears that only the 
stockholders lost their money in the liquidation 
of the company. 


Revokes Beatty & Co.’s License 

Superintendent of Insurance James A. Beha, 
New York, has revoked the insurance broker- 
age license of Beatty & Co., Inc., 49 Wall 
street, New York City, action being based on 
charges of untrustworthiness in not properly 
accounting for funds received in payment of a 
loss. The loss amounted to $40,000. The com- 
pany’s defense was that Mr. Kardos, formerly 
ot Kardos & Burke, bankrupt stock brokers, 
was a partner of Mr. Beatty, and that he han- 
dled the loss fund. 


North British Field Changes 
Leon B. Temple is to be transferred from 
the home office of the North British and Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company to the field force 
of that company, effective January 1, at his 
own request. Two other changes were an- 


nounced by C. F. Shallcross, United States 


manager, both consequent on Mr. Temple’s 
transfer. As a result of this, Robert T. 
Stewart will come from the field to take Mr. 
Temple’s place in the home office; C. B. 
Cleaves, special agent irom Baltimore, will go 
to Western New York, Mr. Stewart’s former 
territory, while Mr. Temple will take the Bal- 
timore district. 

Mr. Temple has been for some years assist- 
ant general agent in the Middle department of 
the North British and Mercantile home office, 
but for family reasons wished to get into field 
service in Baltimore. He will be special agent 
for Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia, the district formerly covered by Mr. 
Cieaves. Mr. Cleaves has been with the com- 
pany for several years as inspector, supervisor 
and special agent. As special agent for West- 
ern New York he will have his offices in the 
Union Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Stewart has been connected with the North 
British for about twenty years. 


Home Life Increases Dividends 

The Home Life Insurance Company, through 
its board of directors, has authorized the ap- 
portionment of dividends for the first three 
months of 1926, and in addition to the regular 
dividend based on the 1925 scale, has declared 
an extra dividend of about 10 per cent. This 
dividend is equal to the excess of the 1925 
scale over that of 1924. 

The following table gives cumparisons of 
the dividends payable in the first year for $1000 
of insurance for the principal plans under the 
1925 and 1926 dividend schedules: 


Ordinary 20-Pay- 20-Year En- 
Life ment dowment 

1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
$4.22 $4.96 $4.61 $5.34 $5.32 $6.04 
4.38 5.12 4.77 5.50 5.40 6.12 
4.60 5.34 4.98 5.71 5.52 6.24 
4.87 5.60 5.25 5.98 5.68 6.40 
5.24 5.97 5.58 6.30 5.92 6.64 
5.74 6.46 6.04 6.76 6.27 6.98 
6.44 7.16 6.66 7.37 6.81 7.52 





Death of Aloyes Bauer 

Aloyes Bauer, vice-president of the Ontario 
Equitable Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Canada, died in that city re- 
cently. Mr. Bauer was one of the best-known 
financial, industrial and insurance executives 
in the Dominions. He was president of 
Bauer’s, Ltd.; manager of Kuntz’s Brewery; 
vice-president of the Globe Furniture Company, 
and in addition was a member of the boards of 
directors of the Reinsurance Company of 
Canada, the Merchants Casualty Company, the 
Waterloo Mutual Fire Insurance Company and 
the Pilliner Products Company. 
Dr. E. C. Fisher Made Assistant Medical 

Director 

RicHMonpD, VaA., November 30.—Dr. E. C. 
Fisher has been appointed assistant medical 
director of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, succeeding Dr. C. L. Rudasill, who 
was advanced to the post of medical director 
upon the death of the late Dr. George C. Hall. 
Dr. Fisher has been connected with the med- 
ical department of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia for several years. 
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Birthday Celebration of Ontario Equitable 
Life & Accident 

The Ontario Equitable Life & Accident Com- 
pany of Waterloo recently celebrated its fifth 
birthday, and President Tweed took advantage 
of the occasion to invite to the head office all 
those members of the staff and field force who 
had been with the company since its inception. 

During the afternoon an informal gathering 
was held, at which the directors and many 
friends of the company were present, and the 
twenty-six “Originals” were duly installed as 
charter members of the “Ontario Equitable 
Legion,” and presented with a certificate and 
membership pin signifying the completion of 
‘ive years’ service with the company. 

Brief addresses were delivered by President 
Tweed, Hon. Manning Doherty, Rev. W. H. 
Harvey, George Gilbert, L. Swartz, M. J. 
Smith, and E. Irwin, the latter calling atten- 
tion to the fact that during the short five years 
of its life the company has built up a volume of 
business amounting to over thirty million dol- 
lars, 


Jefferson Insurance Company Being 
Organized 

The Jefferson Insurance Company of New 
York is forming to write fire and allied lines, 
notice was filed at Albany, N. Y., just re- 
cently. The new company is to have an au- 
thorized capital stock of $200,000 and a like 
amount surplus, stock having a par value of 
$10 per share. Stock can be bought on the in- 
stallment plan, on an initial payment of 10 per 
cent, plus fifty cents a share for expenses, all 
installments to be paid up within a year. 

The organization headquarters of the com- 
pany is at 2 Liberty street, New York city. 
The officers are to be elected shortly and will 
serve the first three years at $1 a year. No 
dividends will be paid during this time and 
during the next two years if possible, only 
stock dividends. Until all the stock is sub- 
scribed, subscriptions to the stock will be kept 
in a bank under an agreement that no one con- 
nected with the company shall handle any of 
the funds. ; 

The incorporators are H. E. Feer, of the 
Holborn Agency, New York; f. R. Shields, 
agent, Newark, N. J.; R. S. Britton, formerly 
underwriting manager for the Atwood Fire, 
New York; W. G. Webster, broker, New 
York; A. H. Garnjost, attorney, Yonkers; E. 
S. Lawson, accountant, Grantwood, N. J.; 
Joseph Leer, broker, West New york, N. J.: 
A H. Levinson, broker, New York; H. G. 
Treiss, agent, New York; A. D. Pollock and 
D. N. Darby, agents, 2 Liberty street, New 
York; S. Oxfeld, agent, Brooklyn; J. R. 
Peters, agent, Boston. 

New York Underwriters Licensed in Texas 

Austin, Texas, November 30.—The Texas 
State Insurance Department has announced 
that the New York Underwriters Insurance 
Company of New York, with capitalization of 
$2,000,000, has been granted a permit to do 
business in Texas. Eugene Bullock of Dallas 
is special agent for Texas. 
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MAY GET POWER 





Seek to Put Organization of New 
Companies Under Rule of Kansas 
Department 





WOULD DETERMINE PROMOTION 
EXPENSE 





Next Session of State Legislature to Con- 
sider Proposed Plans 

ToreKA, KAN., November 30.—If the plans 
of the Kansas insurance 
adopted by the next session of the legislature 
there will be no scandals in connection with 
the promotion of insurance companies in this 
State. Willianr R. Baker, Superintendent of 
Insurance, and members of the commission 
have their plans for the new laws pretty well 
in hand and if they can persuade the legisla- 
ture to see the situation as the commission 
knows it the high pressure stock salesmen will 
be the only lobby against the proposed law. 

The insurance commission was created by 
the last legislature and directed to re-draft the 
insurance laws of the State and make sug- 
gestions of new laws which the commission 
believes should be enacted in Kansas. The 
organization and promotion of insurance com- 
panies is entirely in the hands of the State 
charter board and the blue sky board at the 
present time. The insurance department does 
not know anything about a company or its 
promotion plans until the company has been 
organized and applies for license. 


commission are 


The plan of the insurance commission is 
to put the promotion and organization of in- 
surance companies under the complete juris- 
diction of the insurance department. And the 
Commissioners propose to limit the promotion 
expenses. It has not been settled just what 
Superintendent Baker has sug- 
gested that it be 20 per cent of the par value 
of the stock. Others have suggested that the 
promotion expense be limited to 10 per cent. 
But it is pointed out that this might be very 
remunerative because the stock might be sold 
at three or four times the par value. 


this should he. 


Fire Exchange Meets to Consider Hand 
Book Committee Report 

The New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
held a special meeting yesterday to consider a 
report from the Hand Book Revision Commit- 
tee, which was given to the members before 
the meeting. The purpose of the special ses- 
sion was to give more time to the consideration 
of matters pertaining to the present reform 
movement than would be possible if it were 
left to the regular monthly session. An addi- 
tional list of seven prevalent violations of ex- 
change rules has been issued by Manager Wil- 
lis O. Robb of the exchange. They are as fol- 
lows: 

“Allowing broad privilege to use electricity, 
without making it subject to clause attached. 

“Allowing privilege to make additions, al- 
terations and repairs, without making it sub- 
ject to clause attached. 





“Applying an average contents rate for use 
and occupancy coverage, without applying for 
and awaiting promulgation of specific rate. 

“Permitting work and materials clause to re- 
main in forms applying on policies covering 
dwellings, apartment dwellings and stores and 
dwellings. 

“The inclusion of outbuildings in descriptive 
portion of building forms. 

“Permitting a clause to be included in policy 
allowing loss to be adjusted on the basis of 
selling price or on the amount insured plus a 
stated percentage and other similar clauses. 

“Use and occupancy. The use of forms 
other than those permitted by the exchange in 
writing this class of business.” 


Brooklyn National Life Appoints First 
General Agent 

Joseph Steinbrink has heen annointed as the 
first general agent of the new Brooklvn Na- 
tional Life Insurance Comnanv. He will open 
offices at 215 Montague street, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Steinbrink, a resident of Brooklyn, ts widely 
experienced in general insurance and has writ- 
ten life insurance as a side line for the past 
twenty years. Recently he gave un his genera! 
insurance business to give himself entirely to 
the production of life insurance. He is a mem- 
ber of the New York University class on life 
insurance salesmanship. 





Union Standard Launched in Texas 
Austin, Tex., November 30—The Union 
Standard Life Insurance Comnany of Dallas, 
a new comnany for Texas, was granted a 
license by the State denairtment of insurance 
to do business in Texas. The company has a 
capital stock of $100000 fully paid-up, with 
surplus of $100,000. Th: incorporators are: 
Wm. Bacon, Eugene De Bogorv, W. M. Whit- 
tenton, all of Dallas. and Daniel E. Unthe- 
erove, of St. Louis, Mo., the latter being the 
president of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
wav Company. Mr. Bacon is president of the 
company. 
Chrysler to Appeal Wisconsin Decision 
Walter P. Chrysler, head of the Chrysler 
sales corporation, is expected to appeal the ad- 
verse decision rendered against the Chrysler 
Sales Corporation in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Superior, Wis., in its injunction 
proceedings against the Wisconsin Insurance 
Department in as much as he has. informed 
the Clark Motor Company, his Milwaukee dis- 
tributors, of his intention of doing so. In the 
meantime he is reported to have authorized his 
local distributors to go ahead with the sale of 
automobiles carrying the Palmetto insurance. 
Independence Stock Issue Overscribed 
The recent issue of 10,000 additional shares 
of stock by the Independence Fire Insurance 
Company, at $25 per share, par value $10 per 
share, has been oversubscribed, according to 
the announcement made by President Charles 
H. Holland. The stock was subscribed to by 
agents of the Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany and Independence Fire Insurance Co. 
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S. H. QUACKENBUSH APPOINTED 
Becomes Western Department Manager 
for Westchester Fire 

S. H. Quackenbush, deputy manager of the 
Western department of the Royal, has been 
selected for the post of manager of the West- 
ern department of the Westchester Fire to 
succeed Walter E. Miller, who retires on or 
about January 1 to become a partner in Fred 
S. James & Company. H. G. Casper and Carl 
Ingram maintain their positions as assistant 
managers. 

Mr. Quackenbush has had a long and suc- 
cessful insurance career which began in 1890 
when he joined the personnel of the Northern 
of London at New York. Later he went into 
field work and then was in charge of under- 
writing for Weed & Kennedy in the Western 
territory. Next he joined the Aachen & 
Munich, in 1900, becoming superintendent of 
agents in 1907 and assistant United States man- 
ager in 1911. When the Aachen & Munich 
retired from this country during the war, Mr. 
Quackenbush joined the Royal as general agent 
at New York. He became branch secretary in 
TOIQ, and, in 1921, went to the Western sec- 
tion as assistant manager, becoming deputy 
manager shortly thereafter. 


Dinner to Hugh Lewis 

Hugh Lewis, general manager of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
panv, was tendered a dinner by the officers and 
staff of the Globe Indemnity Company at the 
Waldorf-Astoria last week. In addition to Mr. 
Lewis, the guests of honor were Harold War- 
ner, deputy manager, L. & L. & G.; Louis 
Taine. manacer of the Tiverpool interests in 
Canada: John Lewis, son of the general man- 
ager: Frank H. Cauty, marine manager of the 
L. & L. & G.: Charles H. Nottingham, man- 
ager: Harry W. Stenhenson, manager at Phila- 
delphia; Kenneth H. Erskine, the newly ap- 
pointed manager at Boston, and T. H. Harpe, 
manager of the Thames and Mersey Marine 
at Liverpool. 


Henry Reichgott Promoted 

St. Lovts, Mo., November 30.—The board 
of directors of the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company have elevated Henry Reich- 
gott, third vice-president, to second vice-presi- 
dent. He came to the company in January, 
1920, to establish the group insurance depart- 
ment. Over a period of five years the volume 
of this department has grown to almost $100,- 
000,000. He will continue as head of the group 
cepartment in addition to his new duties. 


Death of M. P. Davis 
RicuMmonp, VA., November 30.—M. P. Davis, 
founder and senior member of Davis. Childs 
& Co., Lynchburg local agents, died at his home 
in that city on November 28. 


National Uniern Fmolovees Give Dance 


The second annual dance, given by the em- 
ployees of the National Union Fire Insurance 
Comnany, will be held tomorrow evening at 
the Rittenhouse, Pittsburgh. 
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Home Otfice Building Jefferson Standard 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 


If Interested, Write 
JULIAN PRICE 


President 





<~— ——— Insurance in Force Over 
Greensboro, North Carolina $240,000,000 


























Full Home Office co-operation enables our agents to 
succeed. . 
Desirable territory open to men of ability. 


ASSETS OVER SEVEN MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER FIFTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


The Capitol Life Insurance Company 
CLARENCE J. DALY, President. DENVER, COLORADO 














THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Illinois) 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 


Every Desirable Provision 
Contained in our Policies 


Peoples Life Bldg. 
Chicago 


SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Pres. 


Home Office 














Ghe Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West. Desirable territory open 
for live agents. Has an enviable record 


for liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Our Ninetieth Birthday 


PF Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered 
the New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now 
existing. 

The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























We have good policies. 
Kansas is a great State. 


We need good producers, and 
will be liberal in commissions 
and renewals. 


Write the 


American Home Life 
Insurance Company 


F. P. Metzger, President 


Topeka Kansas 




















“OUT OF THE ORDINARY” 


Writing Surety Bonds for Your 
Clients, Poor or Rich, is Our Busi- 
ness. In Considering Moral Haz- 
ard, Together With the Merits of 
Any Case—and in Accepting 
Other Than Quickly-Convertible 
Collateral—This Company Offers 
a New and Exceedingly Liberal 
Underwriting Policy 


THE EQUITABLE SURETY 
COMPANY 


HAROLD R. CRONIN, President 
HAROLD SPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


130 William St. New York City 
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The Use of Judgment in Rate Making 


By G. F. MIcHELBACHER 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters; and President, Casualty Actuarial Society 


“Rate making’ is an expression which may 
have several interpretations. It is desirable, 
therefore, to define it at the outset so that 
there may be no misunderstanding concerning 
the scope of the subject which is to be dis- 
cussed. For the purpose of this paper the 
term will be considered to comprehend the 
entire process of determining the price of in- 
surance for an individual risk. Accordingly, 
it refers not only to the establishment of 
manual classifications and average manual 
rates but also to the development of merit 
rating systems which may be utilized for the 
purpose of taking into account those peculiar 
characteristics of individual risks which are 
susceptible of measurement. 

From this point of view the distinction be- 
tween underwriting and rate making is that 
the underwriter selects the risks which are ac- 
ceptable to his employer, while the rate maker 
determines the price of insurance for each of 
these risks. This distinction is noted because 
the question of the extent to which underwrit- 
ing depends upon the use of judgment is not 
under consideration. 

There is no intention to imply that under- 
writers should be barred from the field of rate- 
making; the same person may perform both 
functions. It is necessary, however, to limit 
the discussion, and for this purpose it is desir- 
able to recognize that underwriting and rate 
making are two separate functions each of 
which presents its own peculiar problems. 


_An address before the annual meeting of the Cas- 
walty Actuarial Society in New York city recently. 


The object of rate making should be to pro- 
duce sufficient funds to enable the insurance 
carrier to discharge fully the obligations aris- 
ing under its policy contracts and to continue 
effectively the services which are essential to 
the insurance transaction; but the results of 
rate making must be such that the burden 
upon policyholders of providing these funds is 
not excessive, and it is also extremely impor- 
tant that the contribution of each policyholder 
shall be equitable, thus avoiding the injustice 
which would follow if one policyholder were 
assessed too little and another too much. The 
responsibilities of the rate maker may be 
summed up in the familiar legal requirement 
that insurance rates must be adequate, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory; adequate for the 
insurance carrier, and reasonable and non-dis- 
criminatory for the policyholder. 

These criteria are not provided merely for 
the guidance of rate makers as desirable ends 
to be achieved. They constitute rigid require- 
ments which must be met. Under the condi- 
tions of State regulation, which are cominz 
more and more to govern our rate making 
activities, the rate maker must demonstrate 
that the results which he produces conform to 
these tests. He cannot maintain his position 
successfully unless he is able to convince the 
various parties in interest that this is the case. 

There are, in addition to the three funda- 
mental criteria, three very important practical 
considerations which the rate maker must ob- 
serve. First, there must be consistency in his 
methods: second, his procedure must be flex- 
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ible enough to respond to developments in the 
business which affect the cost of insurance; and, 
third, rates must be reasonably stable, and not 
subject to abnormal fluctuations. Consistency 
is required in order that confidence may be 
engendered. If the plan of rate making lacks 
uniformity and different principles govern the 
procedure each time rate changes are made it 
is likely to be said that rate makers do not 
know their own minds. There would be a lack 
of faith in results produced by an obvious pro- 
cess of experimentation. Responsiveness is im- 
portant because it is quite.apparent that the 
cost of insurance may vary on account of 
changing conditions, and that rates must fol- 
low these changes, not only with fidelity but 
also with reasonable facility: otherwise one 
party to the insurance contract or the other 
would be injured. Stability is essential since 
radical changes are disturbing to carriers and 
to policyholders alike. A plan which produces 
a substantial increase in rates one year, and 
an equally substantial reducton the next year, 
would be branded as erratic. If there are 
trends in cost they should be reflected gradu- 
ally, and without revolutionary variations 
which are difficult to defend. 

Surrounded by these limitations, the task of 
the rate maker is not simple under the most 
favorable conditions. It happens that there 
are further factors in the rate making process 
which make his position even more difficult. 


PRESENT PRACTICE 
In present practice it is necessary to name 
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rates at the inception of the insurance transac- 
tion, and in the case of stock compaines at 
least, these rates are “guaranteed”; that is to 
say, they may not be changed, no matter what 
may develop during the period of coverage. 
There is, therefore, an element of uncertainty 
in rate making—uncertainty as to what effect, 
if any, the conditions of the future may have 
upon the cost of insurance—and this is magni- 
fied in our field of casualty insurance by start- 
ling fluctuations in cost which are likely to oc- 
cur, particularly in such coverages as work- 
men’s compensation insurance, the cost of 
which seems to respond ‘to the slightest 
changes in economic and industrial conditions. 

Not only does this uncertainty concerning 
the future exist but it has been impossible to 
devise statistical and accounting methods which 
are flexible enough to develop the current 
experience of the carriers so that the cost of 
to-day may be ascertained. The best that can 
be done, at least so far as the statistical basis 
underlying manual rates is concerned, is to 
develop the experience of the latest complete 
policy year. The gap between the known and 
the unknown is thus materially widened so that 
the rate maker in his efforts to predict future 
cost must handicap himself at least one year. 
Instead of standing on the mark represented 
by current cost he must retire to a mark repre- 
sented roughly by the experience of a year ago, 
and it is from this point, and with the knowl- 
edge availage as of that date, that he must 
make his calculations. Compared with other 
business forecasters the insurance rate maker, 
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therefore, holds the record for long distance 
prognostication. The expert whose problem it 
is to forecast the trend of prices or production 
always knows conditions as they exist to-day, 
and with this knowledge, supplemented by such 
evidence as he may care to obtain concerning 
the conditions of the past, he attempts to say 
what may be expected to happen within a 
future period of from one to six months’ dura- 
tion. The problem of the rate maker is much 
more difficult, for the range of his predictions 
is from twelve to thirty-six months, and per- 
haps longer, particularly in those cases where 
policies are written for periods of three years. 


DIFFERENT VIEWPOINTS 

Confronted by this perplexing situation rate 
makers have experienced some difficulty in 
deciding how best to proceed to a solution of 
their problem. The result has been the forma- 
tion of several distinct schools of thought. 

At one extreme are those who hold to the 
principle that rate making should depend pri- 
marily upon the use of reasoning power and in- 
stinct, and only secondarily, if at all, upon 
statistical facts concerning the cost of insur- 
ance in the past. For these persons “judg- 
ment” is the guide. Individual risks are rated 
as they come up in the course of business, not 
by recourse to mathematical calculations in- 
volving statistical facts, but by the exercise 
of personal judgment acquired from actual con- 
tact with the problem. The rate maker of this 
school must be captured while young, and must 
serve a long apprenticeship before he is per- 
mitted to display his skill in the determina- 
tion of rates. 

This system is marked by a lack of detailed 
statistical data concerning instrance cost. The 
results of rate making are tested by the aggre- 
gate experience of the carrier; if income un- 
duly exceeds disbursements, rates are too high; 
if the reverse is true, rates are too low. The 
correction in either case is applied by a modi- 
fication of the rate maker’s judgment. If he 
seems to be naming individual rates which are 
too high, he becomes more liberal; if results 
show an underwriting loss, he becomes more 
conservative. In each case the remedy is 
found in a.change in mental attitude. There 
being no thorough statistical analysis of the 
problem it is impossible to ascertain whether 
the relationships which have been established 
between classes of risks and between individual 
risks are logical and consistent. The aggre- 
gate loss ratio governs, and, as this must be 
kept within reasonable bounds at all hazards, 
sweeping changes in procedure are likely to be 
made when in fact the proper remedy may often 
consist in a minor change affecting one class 
of risks, or perhaps all of the risks in a given 
locality. 

At the other extreme are those who feel 
that judgment should he eliminated entirely 
and that rates for the future should be ob- 
tained by a more or less mechanical process 
employing known statistical facts represent- 
ing the cost of the past. Whereas one school 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Practice of 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 


A treatise upon the necessity for and 
development of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, together with much informa- 
tion as to its practice. 


By Saul B. Ackerman 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
New York University 


A New and Comprehensive Book 
Just Published 


If you are a broker or agent selling 
Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, can you offer the following 
services? 

1. Explain che important provisions 


of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws in the United States. 


2. Assist an injured employee to 
present his case before a Com- 
mission. 


3- Advise an employee concerning 
rehabilitation. 


4. Explain the important Work- 
men’s Compensation legal de- 


cisions. 

5. Explain how a manual rate is 
made. 

6. Outline a campaign for accident 
prevention. 


7. Explain to an insured how he 
can reduce his rate by properly 
improving the physical condi- 
tion of his plant. 

8. Explain to an insured how his 
rate is computed in accordance 
with the Experience Rating 
Plan. 


These topics and many others are 
discussed in detail in the new book 
entitled ‘‘Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance” just published 
by The Spectator Company, and 
written by S. B. Ackerman, As- 
sistant Professor of Insurance of 
New York University. 


Every one having to do with Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, in 
any way, will find this a most use- 
ful work, as it contains information 
upon every phase of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 


Price per copy $4.00 
Bound in cloth 
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Mining Hazards 


By FrepertckK L. HorrmMan, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The mining industry has always been a very 
material source of danger to mine workers. Re- 
gardless of numerous and important improve- 
ments in mining operations mine hazards have 
not as yet yielded very materially to preven- 
tive measures. The accident rate has fre- 
quently been calculated upon a rather indiffer- 
ent basis, due to the fluctuating character of 
mine labor. In coal mining, particularly, the 
degree of exposure may vary from a few 
months to a full working year while the aver- 
age time of employment frequently will not ex- 
ceed 200 days per annum. With the establish- 
ment of the United States Bureau of Mines 
gratifying progress has been made in the col- 
lection of uniform and more trustworthy statis- 
tics, clearly differentiating between the more 
important branches of mining, and in the case 
of coal thining, between anthracite and bitu- 
minous. The Bureau of Mines uses for a basis 
of its calculations a 300 working day and on 
this basis the rates per thousand workers dur- 
ing 1923 in different branches ot American 
mining have been as follows: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN MINING (U. S. A.)— 
1923 


Rates PER 1000 300-Day Workers 


Coat PIN, (aoc a ciecccmatiae weae nw ueenes 4.39 
Coal MEER: eecncdcecnesvourecnees 3.93 
Trap Lock QUALLIOS$< 0 <ccicieiccieencinecacwe 3.35 
Copper MMH . ...cr0s ere pocroe 3.11 
AUT mietalk “sos. ho sc oe ceca die aes 3.01 
Lead: and Zic. MMi. <5 6-6 cie.c o:scsieree 2.78 
Non-metallic minerals ..........ece0e. 2.67 
PigGare Tag © caeccicrecereisiersis gies ec exe erelertce 2.38 
SIG, CUARIIOS: | ood ccsisicvinngerneeaseers 2.15 
Pe GUARTIOS. Chop cee Sem saeoieessleireee 1.97 
TAMEStONG: GOBERIES.  <-0s56c6 os cee ce Pewee 1.87 
3y-produut coke OVeNS......ccceeceee 1.79 
FU COME OU GIS 3S 55-0! ee aierace anioreneies 1.76 
Beehive. Coke: OVERS. «25s cociecesewoe.ser 1.68 
Cement Tocle QUASTIES. 0604 c< cnwnunee 1.67 
Ore-dressing plant ¢ 2. <scccweceseass 1.55 
Granite “GUAEFIES akc s cieeeecens eee 0.90 
CHNGIUADIS: “gieragrarsce stereo orare steve eace was 0.64 
WEIGHIG <GQUAETIOD shoo sda cea nedooseue 0.59 
SANISIONEG “QUALTICS - oe vcscavecicen oats 0.58 
The mining industry including smelting 


quarrying, coke ovens. etc., in 1923 emploved 
1,134,440 workers, which reduced to-a standard 
basis gives an average of 852,805 300-lay 
workers. The number of persons killed during 
the year was 3,071, equivalent to a rate of 
3.60 of one thousand 300-day workers. The 
rates for 1916 to 1923 for the aggregate min- 
ing and mineral industry have been as follows: 
FATALITY RATES IN MINING AND MINERAL 


INDUSTRIES—1923 
Rates rer 1000 or 300-Day Workers 


: No. 300-Day 

Year Workers No Killed — Rates 
: he 957,000 3,224 3.37 
| er 1,026,000 3,871 3.77 
LS See aces 1,019,000 8,513 8.55 
PN 55555 cichave’ol py 833,000 3.025 3.63 
LLL pee pee 908,000 2,984 3.28 
BO isdsloccccrele 353,000 2,381 3.64 
Pe ais en ice e sts 635,000 2,529 3.98 
TDD escent. 853,000 3,071 3.60 


According to the preceding comparison the 
rates for the entire mining and mineral indus- 
tries have »ot undergone anv very material 
changes indicative of far-reaching effects of 
safety precautions or preventive measures. Con- 


sidering the really extraordinary efforts that 
have been made in this direction largely through 
the co-operation of the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the numerous mine welfare associations, 
as well, of course, as of the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the several State bureaus, 
the results must be looked upon as a serious 
disappointment. But it requires to be con- 
sidered that the intrinsic dangers in mining 
are much more difficult to deal wrth effectively 
than is generally assumed to be the case. Most 
of the accidents in mining are the result of 
individual calamities due to conditions which 
frequently cannot be dealt with by general 
rules and regulations aiming at the miner’s 
safety. In any event this result cannot be 
achieved without the most hearty co-operation 
and effective discipline on the part of the miner 
himself, which unfortunately is often wanting. 
The statistical methods of the Bureau of 
Mines in calculating the fatality rate on the 
basis of 300-day workers has its justification 
in the wide fluctuations in the average number 
of days during which the mines are active. A 
maximum, in this respect, was reached for 
American mines in 1918, when the average was 
272 days, while the minimum was reached in 
1922, when it was 174 days. In other words, 
during 1918 miners were on the average 102 
more days exposed to the risk of fatal injury 
than during 1922. In 1918, as pointed out, the 
fatality rate was 3.45 per 1000 300-day work- 
ers, while in 1922, when the mines 
decidedly less active, the rate was as high as 
3.08, or the highest rate on record during the 
period under observation. It is well recognized 
by mine managers that idieness in mining oper- 
ations, largely of course as the result of strikes, 
is a serious contributory accident factor. 
Non-fatal accidents, however, from economic 
point of view are of much greater importance. 
During 1923 there was 59,622 such accidents, 
equivalent to a rate of 302.62 per 1000 300-day 
workers. The non-fatal accident rate has been 
as low as 101.85 in 1919 and as high as 209.33 
in 1916. The rates vary, of course, widely for 
the different branches of mining having been 
as high as 495.65 for lead and zinc mines and 
as low as 92.95 for by-product coke ovens. No 
non-fatal accident rates have been published for 
coal mining for 1923. In the aggregate dur- 
ing the period 1916-23 there occurred 24,508 
fatal accidents in the mining and mineral in- 
dustries and 484,183 non-fatal casualties. The 
economic consequences of this toll of life and 
limb and of health and longevity is decidedly 
suggestive of more determined efforts at pre- 
vention and reduction. Early expectation of 
the Mining Bureau have obviously not been 
realized but, as pointed out, the practical prob- 
lems of the situation are exceedingly complex 
and involve the human element, which it has 
been difficult to bring under proper disciplin- 
ary control. 
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The following table will show the fatality 
rate in coal mining, both branches of the in- 
dustry being combined: 


FATAL ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINING— 


1906-1924 

LEE OEE 4.87 WONG. cic cscacee 5.93 
DL LEPEECT CL OCOLE 6.24 WORE cc cwasiacwsies 4,25 
TSO. 2. ceccovcae 5.54 lf Seamer rer 3.94 
19GB. . oc stce ae eos 5.88 BONG sos. ccindacean 4,27 
BONG ie accmdcen as 5.31 BOBO. ccs cdesees 3.78 
Dd 1 Ere re oo 4.97 pt ere 4.19 
BORZ cc ccc vecsens 4.46 WQRRe cncccccweses 4.89 
BS cccccecesiceve 4.7 DZS. cc crcccceve 4.31 
W914. .cccccccccee 4.66 (| 

Pi | errr 4.44 





*Not available. 


During the period under observation the 
average fatality rate for the five years ending 
with 1910 was 5.49, for the five years ending 
with 1915 4.65, for the five years ending with 
1920 4.03, while during the last three years of 
record the rates have been in excess of the 
average for preceding quinquennial period. But 
it is gratifying to note for the coal mining in- 
dustry, in any event, that the rates for the last 
thirteen years have been consistently below the 
average for the five years ending with 1910 
which illustrate the period preceding the activi- 
ties of the United States Mining Bureau. In 
this respect, therefore, there has unquestionably 
been progress, and while not all that was antic- 
ipated has been achieved the loss of life it is 
now measurably less than formerly. 

Causes of coal mining fatalities have been 
studied with exceptional intelligence for many 
years. It may be questioned if a greater 
amount of technical ability has been brought to 
bear upon the prevention of any single group 
of industrial fatalities as has been the case 
in coal mining. The subject has a considerable 
literature which substantiates the claim that 
much has been done, and that much has been 
achieved. Coal mining fatalities differentiate 
at the outset accidents which occur underground 
and on the surface. Most of the accidents, 
of course, occur underground or, for illustra- 
tion, in 1923, out of a total of 2458 fatal acci- 
dents, 2255 occurred underground, 46 were 
shaft accidents and 157 occurred on the surface. 
Of the accidents underground 1162 were the 
result of fall of roof or face. These accidents 
constitute the major source of coal mining 
fatalities and are most difficult to deal with on 
account of the human element. Next in impor- 
tance come accidents due to mine cars and loco- 
motives numbering 415. Many of these acci- 
dents are directly the result of violation of 
rules and regulations on the part of the work- 
ers. Accidents due to explosions differentiate 
accidents due to local explosions number 76 and 
due to major explosions or disasters number 
296. Accidents due to the handling or mis- 
handling of explosives caused 114 deaths, while 
electricity caused 75, mining machines 23 and 
miscellaneous casualties caused 94. Of 157 
surface accidents 59 were caused by haulage, 
26 by machinery and 72 were due to miscellane- 
ous causes. 

The preceding figures all have reference to 
the year 1923. Preliminary data are available 
for 1924, during which there were 2381 fatali- 
ties distributed by months as follows: 
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This publication explains in detail the most effective business 
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for a copy of The Business Builder Service at once. 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF COAL MINING 


FATALITIES—1924 
RAC PCT S46, FN kcccsevccsess 360 
—, cag cia seres $83 _ BGR, kiko nce cecs 174 
March «-+seeeeees 855 September ........ 189 
April ..seeereeees 245 October .......... 178 
May «-ceeseereeee 133 November ........ 170 
June ..eeeeeereees 163 PICGEMINEE oiciecccwe 185 


Monthly statistics of coal mining accidents 
are being published by the Bureau of Mines 
with a fair degree of promptness, The in- 
fluence of water conditions and particularly of 
barometric pressure and its relation to coal 
mining disasters, or particularly dust explo- 
sions, has never received the extended con- 
sideration obviously called for. The opinion is 
held by some that barometric pressure affects 
profoundly the liability to dust explosions and 
it has been urged that all mines underground 
should be provided with self-registering pres- 
sure instruments that would automatically call 
attention to an increase in the liability to dis- 
asters. To a certain extent this precaution is 
adopted by some of the larger mines, and espe- 
cially such at which the risk of dust explosions 
is most serious. 

The calamity risk in coal mining has un- 
questionably diminished during recent years, 
following largely the establishment of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the dust 
explosion investigation which preceded it. It 
may be recalled in this connection that the first 
great mine disaster in this country occurred at 
Avondale, Plymouth, Pa., in 1869, where 175 
lives were lost. It was largely because of this 
disaster that the Pennsylvania Mining Bureau 
was established, subsequently followed by simi- 
lar offices [in all of the coal mining States. 
Disasters were exceedingly common during the 
earlier years but since 1915 the leading dis- 
asters have occurred in 1917 at Hastings, Colo., 
where 125 lives were lost, in 1923 at Dawson, 
N. M., where 120 lives were lost, and during 
1924 in Castlegate, Utah, where 72 lives were 
lost. During the same year there was a fatal- 
ity at Benwood, W. Va., where 119 lives were 
lost. 

The proportion of deaths due to major dis- 
asters is, of course, a very fluctuating percent- 
age of the whole. During the ten years aver- 
age ending with 1923 it was 7.25 per cent, 
which, however, has been as high as 13.06 per 
cent for 1922 and as low as 1.06 per cent for 
1921. For 1924 the proportion was 19.3 per 
cent. Major disasters frequently fall more 
within the control of preventive measures than 
the individual accidents to miners due to falls 
of roof and face. But even in this direction 
much is possible, especially if disciplinary 
measures are really effective. 

The report of the Bureau of Mines on coal 
mining fatalities for 1924 contains some addi- 
tional and extremely interesting fatality statis- 
tics calculated on the basis of 100-2000-hour 
workers. This, of course, is a still more pre- 
cise method of determining the true accident 
frequency than the rate for 300-day workers 
The table in question differentiates anthracite 
and bituminous workers, giving the following 
illuminating results: 


FATALITY RATES IN ANTHRACITE AND 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES—1911-1923 


RaTEs PER THOUSAND 2000-Hour WorKERS 


Year B. A Total 
TGenosananudacevanss 3.91 4.12 3.93 
cee er 3.43 3.74 3.50 
PEM iecekenkesnes we 3.71 3.42 3.69 
WREGticonccusnecuess 3.78 3.00 3.56 
DC édwaetwewet aede 3.44 3.21 3.39 
Bs rere mee 2.99 3.33 3.06 
pS eee eee ere 3.45 3.31 3.42 
SORE ei sci cee cuerncs 3.94 3.20 3.23 
BOR e hakivntnceneKs 3.43 3.86 3.54 
ee 3.14 3.12 3.13 
DRMeciwescatwaxcees 3.62 3.16 3.47 
Beandesecnkweeeaee 4.26 3.17 4.04 
FUME ne taeneenekennd 3.84 3.01 3.63 


This table does not indicate a very material 
progress in accident frequency reduction. It 
hardly requires to be pointed out, however, that 
the frequent and lamentable labor controversies 
in the coal mining industries have a direct bear- 
ing upon the accident problem. Without proper 
discipline accident prevention is exceedingly 
difficult, and the long interruptions in mining 
operations cannot be looked upon otherwise but 
as a serious menace to the safety of the 
workers. 

The average rates for the whole country are 
of course, very materially modified by local 
mining conditions. There can be no question 
but that some mining fields are decidedly more 
dangerous to work in than others. A few 
rates by States for 1923 may be of interest. 
The maximum rate prevailed in the State of 
New Mexico, where it reached 39.82 per thou- 
sand 2000-hour workers, followed by Wyom- 
ing with a rate of 21.79 and of Utah with a 
rate of 8.20. These rates, of course, are only 
for a single year and do not represent aver- 
age conditions where, as a general rule, it may 
safely be asserted that the Western States 
have higher average fatality rates than in the 
Eastern, and longer worked mining fields, due 
possibly to a better trained mining force, and 
perhaps more experienced methods of mine 
supervision. 

The whole subject of mining casualties is 
one which can only be touched upon in a brief 
discussion. Each and every form of mining 
has dangers of its own which demand for their 
thorough understanding a knowledge of under- 
ground mining conditions. What is true of 
coal mining, in many respects, is not true of 
copper mining, or the mining of lead, gold and 
silver. One form of mining not represented, 
for illustration in the present discussion, is 
the mining of quicksilver, chiefly on the Pacific 
Coast, which involves peculiar dangers of its 
own, including the additional risk of mercurial 
poisoning. The present discussion is, there- 
fore, concluded with a brief discussion of the 
utility of index numbers showing comparative 
yearly fatality rates per million workers in 
bituminous coal mines, compared with a base 
rate for Ig1I-15 taken as 100. On this basis 
the rate for all causes in 1916 was 82; in 1917, 

94; in 1918, 89; in I919, 94; in 1820, 86; in 
1921, 99; in 1922, 118; in 1923, 105, and in 1924, 
122. It is thus shown that the rates for the 
last three years have been decidedly above the 
average for the base figure of 1914-15. For 
falls of roof and coal the index figures have 
been 108 in 1921, 109 in 1922, 103 in 1923, and 
110 in 1924. But most extraordinary are the 
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increased index figures for accident due to min- 
ing machinery which, beginning with 1918, have 
run as follows: 


ACCIDENTS TO — MACHINERY (1911-15 
10 


TWIG oo oc cccsecwes 108 1922... cecccccvece 200 
1919... .cccccccece 208 1923... ..ccccccces 169 
1920. ..ceccccscove 246 1924. .cccccccccece 254 
1921... ccccccccees 162 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the practi- 
cal value of index figures for the purpose of 
clearly emphasizing the relative status of pre- 
ventive measures in their application to differ- 
ent phases of mine hazards. 

For a full understanding of the mine acci- 
dent problem the various reports of the United 
States Bureau of Mines should be consulted. 
The reports are among the most useful statis- 
tical publications issued by the government. 
They are prepared with admirable statistical 
skill and, of course, the utmost impartiality in 
presenting the facts of what continues to be a 
most serious situation confronting the labor ele- 
ment as well as insurance interests in one of 
the major industries of the country. 


National Board Offers Prize for Movie 

The Natonal Board of Fire. Underwriters 
has offered a prize of $1500, open to anyone 
for the best synopsis or outlined story which 
will tell in not more than two reels of motion 
pictures a business romance interwoven with 
the history and fundamentals of fire under- 
writing. The idea is not to sell fire insurance 
but to acquaint the public with the place oc- 
cupied by this busines in the industrial and 
social scheme. Besides the first prize of $1500, 
the board reserves the right to purchase ofie 
other manuscript for $500, also to make neces- 
sary changes in the scripts and to withhold 
awards if no suitable synopsis is submitted. 
Scripts must be in synopsis form, and not 
complete continuities, and are to be sent to 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 76 
William street, New York city, on or before 
March 1, 1926. The judges are Sheldon Cat- 
lin, chairman; Paul Haid of the Committee 
on Public Relations, and W. E. Mallalieu 
general manager of the board. 


Iowa Blue Goose to Meet December 12 

Des Mornes, Iowa, December 1.—A State- 
wide meeting of the Blue Goose is planned for 
December 12 at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Most Royal Gander Sim Wherry announces. 
Following the afternoon business session, there 
will be a dinner to be followed by bridge and 
dancing. 

The dinner and ball given by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Blue Goose at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines recently was a most successful 
event. 


Simon Danenberg on World Tour 
Simon Danenberg, of S. Danenberg ‘Com- 
pany, insurance brokers, locatéd at 140 Wil- 
liam street, New York city, sailed last week 
on the first stage of what will be an extended 
world tour. He expects to be absent from 
his office for nearly a year. 
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tik. Sat tate 


As a Banker Views It 


By Rottin P. Grant 
Vice-Chairman, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company; Director, Independence Companies. 


Actually, many small orders may suggest a 
desirable- tendency. It may be just another 
step in business evolution. It may mean that 
our current business position is to be stronger 
and: more liquid and better from a credit point 
of view. And if our business machinery is not 
equal to the task, why, we will just get some 
new machinery. In other words, we must take 
the situation as it is, not as it used to be. 
Great changes in our business world have come 
since 1914 and the end is not yet. 

But this is all about profit, which is only one 
of-the two qualities I mentioned in the be- 
ginning as indispensable in worth while busi- 
ness—the other being reasonable safety. This 
business safety may come from a number of 
different sources. It may be found in the na- 
ture of the investment itself or in its business 
backing. It may find its strongest expression 
in the man or men in charge. It may be in 
some unusually good plan of organization or 
in. the business methods employed. But after 
all of these have been considered and evaluated, 
it will be found that in practically every busi- 
ness venture, there remains a margin of un- 
certainty, of business danger, which, because 
human judgment is not infallible, must be cov- 
ered by means outside of regular business man- 
agement. 

Extracted from an article in “Human Relstions ” 


house organ of the Independence Companies, Phila- 
delphia. 





“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH °° 


a 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice=President and Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in-} 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in-} 
spection for half a century? 


eres $1,000,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Peeeeers......... 1,752,290 

I on assists oe wil ale 4,543,938 











INSURANCE CoMPANY’s STATUS 

And at this point the insurance company 
steps in and, by covering this margin of 
danger, becomes a very definite factor in 
every-day business life and a potent element 
in stabilizing business and giving to it the 
security mecessary to its continuing success. 
And so, insurance becomes an active element 
in the life of the business concern. Its func- 
tion in business is largely one of avoiding 
econonmic waste. A particular kind of in- 
surance belongs in a particular business con- 
cern or does not belong, depending upon the 
measure of intelligence with which it is 
selected and applied. The insurance man who 
is not qualified to comprehensively review the 
problems of business, and select for it the max- 
imum of protection at a minimum cost, is 
neither a good business man nor a good in- 
surance salesman. 

I think that many business men fail to 
realize the importance of other forms of cov- 
erage for business in addition to fire insurance. 
Fire insurance, because of the serious nature 
of the risk, needs no explanation as a business 
asset. But public liability insurance, too, and 
fidelity bonds for cashiers—to mention only 
two kinds of coverage—also might figure most 
importantly in business success. <A_ striking 
case in point is that of a concern in San Fran- 
cisco, previously solvent, which was forced 
into bankruptcy by a judgment against the 
firm in favor of a customer injured in its store 
by falling down a stairway. In this case, pub- 
lic liability insurance would have saved the 
business. But the actual protection furnished 
under the policy is only one of the benefits 
coming to business from insurance. The in- 
surance man on the business job also counts. 
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For example: A competent safety engines 
always notes the question of “housekeeping” jn 
premises he is called upon to inspect, Ina 
factory where the “housekeeping” is bad—tha 
is to say, where rubbish is allowed to accym. 
ulate, where stairs and exits are obstructed, 
where mechanical safety devices are neglected, 
and where employees are permitted to smoke 
during working hours, accident and fire hazards 
are high, 

Such a condition is bad for insurance, byt 
bad for business also. It speaks of lax djs. 
cipline, slipshod methods and low morale, 
which are credit as well as insurance factors 
and the experienced credit men visiting such 
premises will realize that the concern must 
suffer in any business stringency. 

This whole problem is one in which the in. 
surance agent can exert a powerful business 
influence. Every suggestion calculated to {es. 
sen physical helps to tighten 
morale and reduce moral hazard. — This js 
more or less automatic in the case of larger 
risks, but there are tens of thousands of 
smaller risks which aggregate enormous values, 
If every one of the smaller agencies within its 
opportunities would render this same class of 
service, it could hardly fail to improve both 
insurance and credit risk. 


hazard a'so 


In the logic of things, the two should go 
hand in hand—business and insurance, profit 
and safety. There should be more in the sell- 
ing of insurance than the earning of a con- 
mission. Like the banker, the insurance com- 
pany, through its representatives, can act prac- 
tically as a semi-public agent, studying the 
welfare of business and, through wise and safe 
insurance, always placed with serious reference 
to the moral quality of the risk, protecting 
the interests served by credit, and thus playing 
an important part in the general economic con- 
dition and in the welfare of the community and 
country at large. 
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How Business Men Can Help Combat Commercial Fraud 


The million dollar fund recently raised by 
the National Association ot Credit Men, 
which will be increased by at least a half mil- 
lion next year, is being used to prosecute the 
commercial crooks who have been taking at 
least. $250,000,000 each year from American 
business. 

There are some misconceptions in the minds 
of business executives about the proposed use 
of this fund. In the first place it is not a 
permanent fund, for the executors of it plan to 
expend the entire amount within the next few 
years. In the second place it will be spent for 
the benefit of the subscribers, but the effects 
will redound to the good of all business be- 
cause of the interlocking activity of national 
trade and commercial crooks. 


INCREASE IN FRAUD 

In the past couple of years commercial fraud 
has increased so rapidly that the credit protec- 
tion department of the credit association has 
been unable to combat it with the sum allowed 
for prosecution in its budget. To obtain a 
sentence of a commercial crook sometimes 
costs enormous sums of money and demands 
months of search and shadowing. The prob- 
lem is made more difficult by groups of men 
who gain admission to the practice of law in 
the several States only to use this respectable 
cloak as a means of operating bankruptcy rings. 
Furthermore, the indifference of untrained 
credit taking necessary precautions 
when granting credit and in protecting them- 


men in 


selves and their concerns in the event of fraud- 
ulent transactions has been at times 
heartening. 

Bankruptcies are carefully planned in many 
cases months and sometimes years ahead of 
their maturity. There are commercial crim- 
inals who enter into business for the express 
purpose of building up a credit reputation and 
thus obtain thousands of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise. Then, with the connivance of truck- 
men, warehouse men and unethical attorneys 
these business crooks secrete the stocks of 
goods in warehouses and declare themselves 
bankrupts. 


dis- 


The man who has been bitten then appeals 
to the credit association for aid. He has 
nothing to offer the credit protection depart- 
ment in many cases except his belief that there 
has been crooked work. After a review of the 
situation, by case committees of credit men at 
several centers throughout the country, the case 
may be taken up if there is some hope of ob- 
taining a sentence. Very often, however, there 
is nothing to work with and the committees 
have to reject cases, thereby in such instances 
making a disgruntled business man feel that 
the association is stalling or is ineffective. 
However, he is advised to build up a better 
case and resubmit it, 

On the other hand, when some concerns have 


By Witi1am H. Poucr 


President, the Concrete Steel Company, New York 


been fooled by the wily business crook, they 
come to the association with a mass of mate- 
rial which can be used by investigators and 
attorneys to build up a case ready for presen- 
tation to a court. In these instances, a credit 
manager should place in the hands of the asso- 
ciation signed financial statements with the 
envelopes in which they were mailed endorsed 
by one or more persons to show who actually 
opened the correspondence. ven unsigned 
letters on business stationery which advise a 
creditor to look a company up with a mer- 
cantile agency should be preserved as evidence 
that the mails were used in a scheme to de- 
fraud through a financial statement. Futher- 
more, this same credit man will give added 
assistance hy furnishing the association with 
the names of smaller creditors who have had 
correspondence with the crook. The credit 
association will then have further leads for 
investigation that is almost certain to bring 
additional evidence. A bankruptcy case coyn- 
mittee will consider that in such a case there 
are prospects of a conviction, particularly since 
it can be tried under the Federal penal code. 


HELPING THE Worx 

The attitude of the credit association is that 
the credit man must help to build up effective 
evidence so that the million dollar fund, not a 
large sum for the great amount of work to be 
done, shall be spent to the greatest advantage 
of the entire business community and with a 
minmum amount of waste. The credit protec- 
tion department feels that putting over ten 
good cases with heavy sentences is worth more 
in its psychological effect than effort expended 
or a hundred cases that are difficult and slow 
to bring to a conclusion and which may result 
only in light sentences. Greater effort by credit 
men in doing their share efficiently will bring 
about a saving in expenditure which will be 
like increasing the fund by hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Unfortunately, there are still some business 
men who can not be convinced of the value of 
engaging a well-paid and well-trained credit 
manager. Instead they are satisfied with a 
credit clerk who has had a little experience in 
a credit department and who is subordinate to 
the “boss” who knows practically nothing about 
The work of a credit 
has become such an important 
function in our business system that it is now 
as technical as actuarial work or modern 
merchandising. When this fact becomes known 
to a wider circle of business men, credit frauds 
will be greatly reduced because the commer- 
cial crook will no longer have an easy time of 
his bankruptcy “business.” 


credit work himself. 
department 


Crepit MAN Buttps BUSINESS 
Too few business men understand that the 
credit man is not only the fellow who saves 
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the company from losses, who changes. the 
companies receivables into cash, but who also 
helps to build up a valuable circle of custom- 
ers. By a judicious granting of credit, sales 
can be increased to a maximum. The busi- 
ness man, who haphazardly decides to grant 
only $10,000 of credit where $25,000 has been 
asked for, may be unnecessarily curbing his 
output. A skilled credit man often finds that 
a customer can carry much more than he asks 
for and thereupon encourages a healthy in- 
crease of the amount originally sought. 

Another condition that helps the business 
burglar to survive is the agreement to com- 
promise settlements when cases are costly and 
difficult to prosecute. Sometimes a case pro- 
gresses for as long as six months and the com- 
mercial crook decides that it would be better 
to settle his score for fifty or thirty cents on 
the dollar and hibernate until the time is ripe 
to “pull” another bankruptcy. The merchant, 
after adding up his expenses on the case, too 
often decides that it is better to take half a 
hog and quits, leaving another commercial 
criminal to rove the ranges of business. 

The credit association is not opposed to 
leniency in cases where it is evident that the 
bankrupt has been merely unfortunate. In 
such cases the association’s adjustment bureaus 
help a man to get on his economic feet again 
and eventually, as often happens, become a 
successful business man. But the association 
believes that a fraudulent bankruptcy should 
be relentlessly followed through; and in this 
belief it urges the paramount necessity of the 
credit man’s aid in careful preservation of 
possible future evidence and more careful in- 
terchange of information and investigation be- 
fore granting credit. 


Must Herp THE Doctor 

The situation to-day is like. that of the pa- 
tient who goes to a physician and complains 
that he has not been helped in his ailment. The 
physician’s reply is often that no man can get 
cured unles he assists in his own cure. Much 
rests upon the shoulders of individual credit 
men and upon the shoulders of those who re- 
fuse to have skilled credit executives on their 
staffs. Only edcuation by business organiza- 
tions, such as the National Association of 
Credit Men and periodicals can bring about 
the recognition of the need for inaugurating 
highly efficient credit departments. 

Sometimes a _ difficulty arises which can 
often be eliminated by education in the eco- 
nomic interdependence of all business men re- 
gardless of their geographic location or their 
trade group. This difficulty arises from the 
failure of some business men to realize that 
no fraud case is so limited that it affects just 
a few concerns or one district. A broad na- 
tional viewpoint is the only one that will lead 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Use of Judgment in Rate Making 
(Continued from page 38) 


would cut loose entirely from statistics, believ- 
ing that the rate maker by using his personal 
judgment is better able to cope with the uncer- 
tainties of the problem, this school would hold 
fast to statistics as the one and only basis of 
rate making, choosing what is known as a 
guide, and refraining from conjecture as to 
that which is unknown, and, therefore, is not 
susceptible of statistical measurement. 


STATISTICAL Data NEEDED 

This system requires the development of 
elaborate statistical data analyzed to the utmost 
extent. In fact the burden of effort falls upon 
the statisticians, for, when complete data are 
available, rates are determined by a process 
which is practically automatic. 

Here are two extreme conceptions of rate 
making—in one case judgment rules supreme, 
in the other it is, in effect, eliminated. Which 
is the correct system; or is it possible that the 
correct system may lie somewhere between 
the two extremes? The question being a con- 
troversial one, all that can be attempted is an 
expression of personal opinion. Such an ex- 
pression will be presented, together with a 
statement of reasons supporting it. 

It has been shown that the rating system 
must meet the tests of consistency, responsive- 
ness and stability, and that the rate maker 
must be able to demonstrate that the rates 
which are produced are adequate, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory. How do the two sys- 
tems which have been described conform to 
these requirements? 


JUDGMENT RATE MAKING 

Judgment rate making may possess a meas- 
ure of responsiveness, but it cannot claim stabil- 
ity or consistency; it may produce rates which 
are adequate and reasonable when viewed in 
the light of aggregate results, but it is not 
likely to produce individual rates which are 
equitable and non-discriminatory; it does not 
contain within itself characteristics which ren- 
der possible a satisfactory demonstration of 
method and results. 

It is a well-known fact that two persons 
thinking independently about a certain problem 
will probably arrive at different conclusions, 
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CARBON MONOXIDE GAS 


Is There a Duty for Insurance Men? 
You and we, as fellow underwriters, know that CARBON MONOXIDE GAS 


is a frequent cause of fatalities. 
of the year. 


We are reminded of it especially at this time 


This gas is a product of combustion from either stationary or automotive 


gasoline engines. 


It is invisible, odorless, tasteless, and non-irritant. To 


inhale a seemingly negligible quantity means almost immediate loss of life. 
Knowing this, it is clearly our duty to warn the owners of cars not to run their 
engines when garage doors or windows are closed. 


Join us in this work of safeguarding life. 


Tell every insured that the only sure 


protection against CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is fresh air and ample 


ventilation. 
This is a duty, and it is yours as well 


This appeal is for the furtherance of the 
MONOXIDE WARNING, 
verbally or otherwise, to the General 


CARBON 


or, if they should accidentally concur, it is not 
likely that the mental process was exactly simi- 
lar in both cases. Not only does this difference 
occur as between two individuals; it may also 
be demonstrated where a single individual at- 
tempts, by reasoning alone, to solve several dis- 
tinct problems. This has been recognized, for 
example, by the establishment of standards of 
weight and measurement which are useful in 
order that we may all agree in our concepts 
of certain things. There being no such stand- 
ards in judgment rate making, consistency and 
stability are impossible of attainment. 

This lack of standards may also lead to 
erratic results. Confronted by the necessity 
of correcting a variation in loss ratio from 
what is considered normal, the rate maker may 
allow himself to be carried away by his judg- 
ment, and the remedy which he seeks to apply 
may cause the pendulum to swing sharply in 
the other direction. 

Then again his diagnosis of the difficulty 
may be erroneous. Prejudice against a local- 
ity or against a given class of risks may lead 
him to apply the corrective treatment in the 
wrong place. We have all witnessed examples 
of this; one rate maker whose experience has 
been good in a certain locality is extremely 
optimistic in the determination of rates for 
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that locality, while another, equally intelligent 
and skilful but with the remembrance of an 
unfortunate experience in the back of his mind, 
may look upon the situation from an entirely 
different point of view. Thus, while respond- 
ing to a warning that the experience is trend- 
ing either in one direction or another, the rate 
maker may correct the loss ratio so that rates 
in the aggregate will be proper, but in doing 
so he may do violence to individual risks, thus 
producing a most inequitable distribution of 
the burden of cost. 

Where judgment rules, differences of opin- 
ion are certain to arise. If, therefore, a group 
of rate makers should seek to co-operate, the 
result would be either absolutely irreconcilable 
differences of opinion, or else a compromise 
which would probably be somewhat out of 
line with the correct solution of the problem. 
But even assuming that an agreement could be 
reached among rate makers, there would re- 
main the necessity of demonstrating the cor- 
rectness of rates to State authorities. It is 
all very well to say that a given process of 
reasoning produces a certain result, but it is 
not so simple a task to guide another over the 
same mental route to the same conclusion. It 
is likely, therefore, that the judgment of the 
State authorities, which might be colored by 
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political motives or by considerations of expe- 
diency, would be substituted for the judgment 
of the rate makers, or that a further com- 
promise would be required, thus producing a 
still further deviation from the correct solu- 
tion of the problem. 

It is to be severely doubted whether rates 
produced by this process would ever prove 
correct as a measure of future cost conditions. 
Those who criticize existing methods in the 
field of casualty insurance and advocate the use 
of fewer statistics and more judgment, over- 
look the sad fact that wherever rate makers 
have sought to proceed upon pure conjecture 
they have found that their predictions were 
wrong when the experience has matured. For 
example, where an increase in cost has been 
anticipated, a decrease has resulted from the 
injection into the situation of factors which 
were not even considered. This should not be 
taken in the nature of personal criticism, for 
our rate makers are extremely capable men; 
rather it should be taken as proof of the con- 
tention that under the complicated and ever- 
changing conditions which obtain in the casualty 
insurance business it is practically impossible 
to forecast accurately what the future trend 
of cost will be. 


Merit oF SYSTEM 

The chief merit of the system which de- 
pends upon statistical analysis is that it re- 
duces rate making to a formula. Provided 
this formula is not changed too frequently, the 
method possesses both stability and consistency. 
Because there is a logical plan of procedure 
it is a simple matter to demonstrate the steps 
by which the final results are obtained. If the 
plan is accepted as correct, the results also 
must be accepted as correct. It is unnecessary 
to spend time in lengthy debate for the purpose 
of reconciling divergent points of view as to 
how best to overcome an obstacle which may 
arise at some stage of the process. The task 
of the rate maker is thus rendered compara- 
tively easy. The facts are ascertained; they 
are then subjected to treatment in accordance 
with definite principles agreed upon in advance; 
the results are absolutely defensible, and will 
probably be accepted as proper without ex- 
tended controversy. 

In this process the greatest degree of equity 
is obtained as between classes of risks, and 
between individual risks of the same class, for 
discrimination is permitted only where it may 
be justified on the basis of an actual differ- 
ence in hazard. 

So far the system is above criticism. The 
Problems now arise as to whether the method 
can be made sufficiently responsive, and whether 
It may be depended upon to produce rates 
which are always adequate and reasonable. In 
the absence of any known method of correlat- 
mg insurance costs with phenomena, the trends 
of which may be predicted, the facts which 
are available to rate makers are embodied in 
the statistical experience of the past. If con- 
ditions were uniform from year to year, the 
Statistical method would produce correct re- 


sults for the future. But where conditions are 
changing, a gap exists between the past and the 
future, and there is always 2 question as to 
the fidelity with which known facts, repre- 
sented by the past experience of the carriers, 
are a proper guide to the uncertain experience 
of the future. If there is a continuous trend 
either in one direction or the other, rates based 
upon past experience will never quite “catch 
up” with current costs. If the variation is 
cyclical it is not likely that the available 
experience will represent the phase of the cycle 
which is imminent. 


It should be possible to devise a formula 
which will reflect variations of this character 
so that an annual review of experience and a 
consequent revision of rates will keep current 
rates reasonably in touch with changes in con- 
ditions. But it is quite apparent that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, under 
these conditions to produce rates which are 
constantly adequate and reasonable year in and 
year out. Some latitude must be permitted for 
variations are bound to occur. The real test 
must be whether the process over a period of 
five or ten years has produced rates which may 
be shown to be correct because they reproduce 
the experience of the period, since the func- 
tion of insurance is quite as much “averaging” 
over a period of years as over a collection of 
risks within a particular year. If this test is 
met, the other advantages which the statistical 
method possesses should make it decidedly 
preferable to the system which is based pri- 
marily upon the use of judgment. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It must be obvious that the writer’s prefer- 
ence is for the statistical method. Yet this 
should not be taken to mean that he is of the 
opinion that judgment has no place in rate 
It would be just as foolish to set up 
a formula, and to use it blindly, as it would be 
to discard known facts, and to rely entirely 
upon the exercise of personal judgment. For 
reasons which have been cited, judgment should 
be eliminated so far as possible. But it cannot 
be dispensed with entirely—first, because the 
facts which are available must be interpreted 
and weighed as to their adequacy and reliabil- 
ity, and, second, because the number of for- 
mule which may be devised is great and choice 
must be exercised in the selection of that 
particular formula which best meets the re- 
quirements. In this respect rate makers are 
in somewhat the same position as the econ- 
omists, who are concerned to-day about the 
relative advantages of what they term “quali- 
tative’ and “quantitative” analysis, and to 
whom Wesley C. Mitchell, speaking as presi- 
dent of the American Economic Association, 
recently addressed the following remarks: 


making. 


In the measure of our proficiencies, we all 
practice both qualitative and quantitative analy- 
sis, shifting our emphasis according to the 
work we have in hand. Qualitative 
analysis cannot be dispensed with, if 
for no other reason, because quantitative work 
itself involves distinctions of kind, and distinc- 
tions of kind start with distinctions of quality. 
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How Business Men Can Help Combat 
Commercial Fraud 


(Concluded from page 43) 


us to a successful prosecution of any breed of 
criminal. State lines or city lines are strikingly 
artificial when it comes to operating with a 
million dollar commercial fraud fund. Com- 
mercial criminals operate in areas where the 
chances are good and thus they often move 
around the country. Moreover, the prosecu- 
tion of crooks in Richmond, Va., may result 
in greater advantage to the New York business 
man than to his Southern cousin. 


EouiraBLte Use oF THE FuND 

Fear that a national fund is going to be 
of greater advantage to the business man in 
Fort Worth, Tex., makes the Chicago business 
man feel that something should be done to curb 
“over-expenditure” in the Lone Star State so 
that the merchants around the “loop” shall be 
sure to receive their share of Jack Horner’s 
pie. 

The association has already considered with 
the utmost care the question of as equitable 
expenditure of the fund as is humanly possi- 
ble, to the point of emphasizing the necessity of 
charging merchants for part of the work in 
prosecuting cases which involve long periods 
of litigation. 

That the fund shall be well spent, rests very 
much with credit men. Equitable expenditures 
for the benefit of the subscribers is the first 
step that the executors of the fund can make, 
but this can not prevent dissipation of the fund. 


Canadian Fire Underwriters to Meet 
December 8 

The Canadian Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion will hold its semi-annual meeting at 
Montreal, Canada, on December 8. Improved 
business methods will probably result from 
the meeting inasmuch as it is expected that 
the members will vote for the adoption of 
several recommendations which have already 
been adopted by the United States Fire Com- 
panies Conference and the Fire Offices Com- 
mittee (foreign). 

Consideration of these subjects was post- 
poned at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion last June, as it was known that they were 
being discussed by American, British and 
Canadian head offices, with a view to holding a 
conference of executives to take action on 
them. The conference was held in Montreal 
several weeks ago and recommendations made 
looking to improved methods of conducting 
business. 

Among the subjects in which action is ex- 
pected to be taken are commissions in Toronto 
and the City of Quebec, the recommendations 
which had been made by a special committee 
on the subject of general agencies, amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws of the associa- 
tion and commission rules and reinsurance 
among companies in Quebec Province and 
Quebec City. It is not known if the above are 
the subjects which were considered at the 
Montreal conference of executives. 
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Keystone Indemnity 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
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Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE 
President 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best”’ 


Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November 1, 1925, for $2.00 
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Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





| Frederic H. Rhodes, President | 





This Company has always pursued those policies 
in the conduct of its business that have given it 
a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to 
its policyholders. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and en- 
couragement to its representatives to develop 
and hold their business. 


Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer 
full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, 
the interest of all its policyholders. 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT 
Secretary 


JOHN BARKER 
Vice-President 





THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 
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We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communicatiqns confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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